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A machine that will out-demonstrate your stiffest competition 
— sold to you on a basis that is bound to make you money. 


The fact that several nationally promi- 
nent dealers, who represented our 
heaviest competition in their respec- 
tive territories, have swung over 


to the New Sunnysuds within the 
last few weeks, gives you the assur- 
ance that these two truths must be 
overwhelmingly clear and certain. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, INC., Detroit, Michigan 





Canadian Factory: 


Foreign Sales Dept.: 





Onward Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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149 Broadway, 
New York City 
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NEARLY 2,000,000 MAGAZINE READERS 
WILL SEE THE CHRISTMAS ADVERTISING OF 
The 


Ree 


THE ELECTRIC TIMEKEEPER 


HIS big national campaign is part of our plan to offer the electri- 

cal dealer and central station every possible form of co-operation 
in selling Telechrons. ‘The success of this policy is attested to by the 
record of big sales and profit building which the Telechron has estab- 
lished for dealers. As a creator of good will among customers of 
central stations its value is unequaled. 
This modern electric timekeeper is a real profit builder, for where you find 
one customer who does not own an electric washer, vacuum cleaner or other 
appliance you will find at least a dozen who are prospects for this new 


Telechron. Many dealers on an original investment covering only a few 
Telechrons have turned their money over in record-breaking fashion. 


The Telechron is fully guaranteed, requires practically no servicing,—and 
it stays sold. May we prove all these facts to you? 


SEE OUR SPECIAL MERCHANDISING MATERIAL 


We have prepared a most complete folio of merchandising material 
to aid electrical dealers and central stations in selling the 
Telechron. If interested, we will send this plan to you, or, 





















TELECHRON FALL AD- on request, our representative will call personally. No 
VERTISING IS APPEAR- obligation, of course. WARREN 
ING IN “HOUSE AND TELECHRON 


GARDEN,” “HOUSE BEAU- co., 













TIFUL,” “REVIEW OF RE- WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY + Make Bit, 

VIEWS” AND “WORLD’S General Offices and Factory Ashland, Mass. 

WORK.” ASHLAND, MASS Please send me complete i 
i i i : i information regarding the 

The influence of this advertis- a er Sache. (lh. 

ing (full pages and half pages) CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. on ee aes 

is being felt by hundreds of Toronto 7, Ontario. reel cai Wits igi 
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and Central Station [1]. } 
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progressive electrical dealers 
and central stations stocking i 
and selling this popular electric SEM). jw ars-g:e:eivie:<0 210 wlerernr 

timekeeper. 
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shimped” 


“You don’t mean to say you're going 
to pass up this low bid?”. 





“Low bid, nothing! The price is low. But 
what does it give you? Look what this 
bid on a G-E Wiring System includes!” 
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The Critical Situation in 


Radio Broadcast Legislation 


VERY electrical man is concerned in some way 
with the radio problem now before Congress,— 
for every radio set sold or in use ties back sooner 
or later to some branch of the electrical industry. 

The editors of ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING have been 
making a careful study of the radio bills which are to come 
before the Senate-House Conferees at Washington, early 
in November. If the new radio legislation, which 
Congress promises to pass this winter, is based on these 
present bills, as seems likely, the radio industry will shortly 
find itself saddled with some amazing situations. 

Take the Dill Bill (which has already passed the Senate, 
but not the House). 


1. Established and familiar broadcast stations like 
KDKA, WEAF, WLW, WCCO and KFI, will 
have no more standing in applying for licenses or 
time-on-the-air than the newest and tawdriest 
publicity-seeking stations. For, shortly, some 
1,000 stations will have to “split time” or power 
on the eighty-nine available wave-lengths, with- 
out any legislative basis on which selection is to 
be made, and with no protection whatever to the 
millions of dollars broadcasters have already 
invested. 


2. An independent Federal Radio Commission will 
be set up—of five members, each receiving 
$10,000 a year, and each member having a $3,600 
clerk. In addition, a $5,000 secretary will head 
the working staff of technical and clerical em- 
ployees; this $125,000-a-year organization to do 
the work formerly performed by two or three 
capable officials in the Department of Commerce. 
As the new broadcasting-license term proposed 
is from two to five years, the Commission, after 
a few months service each term to apportion 
wave-lengths, will actually have nothing to do 
for the following two to five years! A needless 
waste.of the taxpayers’ money! 


3. The proposed Radio Commission under the Dill 
Bill will be one of some forty similar Federal 
commissions and bureaus, “running wild” and 
responsible to no executive official except the 

. President, who must supervise them in addition 
to the other vast responsibilities of the Presi- 
dential office,—a situation making effective super- 
vision impossible. 


4. No radio man will be eligible for membership 
on the Commission who has had any financial 
interest in any radio company or station during 
the preceding year. This provision alone will 
insure the utter incompetency of the Commission, 
reserving its plums for politicians having no 
radio knowledge whatever. 


wa 


. Will prohibit sale of broadcast stations at prices 
exceeding actual value of apparatus only—thus 
denying benefits of goodwill earned by stations 


through long and dependable service to the 
public. 


6. No control is provided for those non-radio ether 
disturbances which cause much annoying radio 
interference. 


the House, but not by the Senate) is equally 

faulty as it now stands, in not providing any legal 
basis on which selection of broadcasting stations can be 
made in the interests of the listening public. This prob- 
lem of scheduling some 1,000 applicants for eighty-nine 
available channels can be solved, as we see it, only by 
having the law recognize the “priority” of those stations 
which have been serving the public prior to some past 
date, such as July 1, 1926. ‘ . 

But the White Bill has the great merit that it would 
keep radio control under the supervision of the Secretary 
of Commerce, where it belongs in any orderly plan of 
government responsibility. The White Bill also provides 
an appellate commission appointed by the President, and 
meeting on call, to whom appeals can always be taken. 
The total cost of this White Bill Commission can be only 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year, depending on the number of 
days it works—about one-tenth of the cost of the expensive 
Dill Bill Commission. 

With the change by the insertion of the “priority” pro- 
vision above suggested, and a provision permitting com- 
petent radio men to give part time on the commission to 
the guidance of their own industry, the White Bill repre- 
sents legislation which has the approval of many leading 
radio thinkers and of some of the best minds in official 
Washington. Indeed, as is well known, the White Bill 
grew out of the conference of the entire radio industry at 
Washington last November, and has the official approval 
of all branches of the industry. It deserves, we believe, 
the support of every radio man, and every patriotic citizen. 


(): THE other hand, the White Bill (passed by 


tion depends the future of every radio business of 
whatever kind. We urge every reader, in his own 
interest, to give this subject of the nation’s new radio law 
careful study and to use every influence to shape legislation 
soundly,—and away from the absurd provisions of the 
Dill Bill, which is a conglomerate political measure, 
thrown together at the last minute. 
The future of radio is at stake in these laws shortly to 
be enacted at Washington. It is time the radio industry 
awakes to the situation that menaces it. 


U i broadcasting and sound broadcasting legisla- 











































The Christmas spirit expressed 
‘outside the store with electrically- 
lighted tree, with garlands of 
light and Christmas greenery 
makes a strong appeal and brings 
the shopper inside 
a store that extends 
such a cheery wel- 
come. Above, Fred 
Laube’s electrical de- 
partment store at 
Rochester, N. Y., 
mounts a large tree 
above the entrance. 
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The Montana Rina re} 
Power Company, Tue 


above, encouraged 

outdoor Christmas lighting in 
Butte by example. Two 
illuminated Christmas ° trees 
stationed outside the offices 
spread the Christmas spirit 
throughout the entire down- 
town district. 





The Capitol Hill Electric Co., Denver, 
(right) adds its own sidewalk Christmas 
tree and festoons of light to Denver's 
outside illumination celebration. 
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‘The Spending Surplus of se 
Keeps on Growing 


American 


Family 


HE consumer’s dollar has be- 
come a familiar phrase—the 


consumer’s spending margin, 


which means the differ- 
ence between cost of liv- 
ing and the consumer’s 
income, has been much 
less emphasized, and yet 
it is this margin repre- 
senting the number of 
these consumer dollars 
that gives the measure 
of markets. The widen- 
ing of this margin is the 
widening of the market 
for everything which the 
American family uses. 
The graph on this page, 
compiled by Electrical 
Merchandising, from fig- 
ures drawn from respon- 
sible sources, shows that 
the average earned in- 
come (this does not 
apply to the farm popu- 
lation) is steadily in- 
creasing. It also shows 
a slow but steady de- 
crease in the cost of liv- 
ing and a _ consequent 
increase in the spending 
margin. 

These figures are a 
vital factor in esti- 


Per cent of 1913 


32 


Competitive trades are far ahead of the 
electrical man in the race for these dollars 


By L. E. MOFFATT 


Managing Editor 


Compiled by #lec- 
trical Merchandis- 
ing. Figures from 
U. S 


Hill Statistical 
reau. | 
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The earned income in the United States is increasing 


and the cost of living going down, creating a larger 


spending surplus than the American family has 
ever before enjoyed. It is this margin between living 
cost and income that the electrical man competes for. 


mating markets because this mar- 
gin between subsistence and income 
of the American family is the amount 


which can be and is de- 
voted to the purchase of 
comfort, convenience and 
luxury. 

Electrical appliance 
purchases must be made 
out of this margin but in 
getting a share of this 
spending margin the 
electrical merchant has 
some very sharp compe- 
tition. The growth in 
prosperity of the aver- 
age family is paralleled 
by a growth in the fam- 
ily needs. Family needs 
these days include among 
other things not only 
washing and_ ironing 
clothes, cooking the fam- 
ily meals, keeping food 
cooled and ice made, 
cleaning floors, but trans- 
portation, in the form of 
automobiles, and enter- 
tainment in the home, 
which takes the form of 
an expensive phonograph 
or radio set. 

All these needs or 
wants, electrical, radio, 
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When the average man 
reads his newspaper, 
he finds six times as 
much advertising on 


Expressed in percentages, with the 
total amount used by these four 
competing trades as 100%— 













automobiles and auto- 
motive accessories as 
on electrical appli- 
ances and wiring; 
radio and music 
trades each use 

one and one- 

half times as 
much space. 


musical and automotive, are created 
as well as supplied by the aggressive 
high pressure selling organizations 
characteristic of all four trades. 

The piano and phonograph man 
goes out and works from house to 
house just as the electrical man does. 
Radio sets are being increasingly 
sold by this method and automobiles 
have always been sold by aggressive 
outside methods. There are other 
parallels in these four competing 
trades for instance, in the automobile 
and music trade, the trade-in or al- 
lowance on old merchandise has been 
carried to great lengths. Radio has 
been forced to take account of the 
trade-in, and in selling vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines the 
electrical trade is getting plenty of 
trade-in experience right now. 

Not only is there much similarity 
in the selling methods of these four 
trades, in some cases they overlap in 
their activity. Consequently they 
furnish a very fair basis for a 


measure of comparative sales ac- 
tivity. 













In view of this increasing con- 
sumer spending margin, larger now 
than ever before, Electrical Merch- 
andising has endeavored to find just 
how actively and efficiently the elec- 
trical merchant is competing with 
these other active trades for a share 
of this consumer spending margin. 


Local Newspaper Advertising Good 
Measure of Activity 


As a measurement of competitive 
selling activity local newspaper ad- 
vertising was selected. Whatever the 
advertising in national media on any 
product may be, it is local newspaper 
advertising that does most to create 
action and bring about actual busi- 
ness. The figures on the relative 
amount of newspaper advertising 
spent by these four trades were com- 
piled through the co-operation of 
newspapers in the cities listed in the 
accompanying tables. As is shown 
by these tables and accompanying 
graph, in twenty-seven cities with 
an aggregate population of around 
15,000,000, the automobile trade is 


Automotive ....58.8 per cent 
ROUND: eres o-eeisxe's 14.6 per cent 
Pianos, Phonographs 

and Records. .15.9 per cent 
ELECTRICAL. 10.7 per cent 


spending nearly six times as much 
money for local newspaper adver- 
tising as the electrical trade. The 
local radio trade is spending 14 
times as much for advertising as the 
electrical trade, and the local music 
trade, dealing in pianos and phono- 
graphs, exclusive of radio, is also 
spending 14 times as much as the 
electrical trade for local newspaper 
advertising space. 

Taking the totals of the advertis- 
ing of these trades, in these cities, 
as 100 per cent, electrical appliance 
advertising was only 10.7 per cent of 
this total as compared with 58.8 per 
cent for automotive, 15.9 per cent for 
music and 14.6 per cent for radio. 
Of this money spent by the electrical 
trade, central stations spent 39 per 
cent. 

There is a considerable variation 
in the relations of this central sta- 
tion expenditure in the various cities. 
In some cities, the central station ex- 
penditure went up to 90 per cent and 
in others it fell as low as 11 per cent. 
As is reasonable to expect the low 
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percentage of lighting company ex- 
penditure is in general in those cities 
where the lighting company does not 
merchandise. In Detroit where the 
company does but little merchandis- 
ing, the lighting company percentage 
of the total was 12 per cent. In 
Philadelphia, however, the figure is 
only 19 per cent and in that city 
the lighting company does an ex- 
ceptionally vigorous job. 

Again, we find in Rochester an 
expenditure of $170,000 for local 
advertising and in St. Louis, more 
than twice the size of Rochester, 
$153,000. In Rochester more money 
was spent on electrical advertising 
than on radio and music combined, 
and 65 per cent as much as the auto- 
motive trade had spent. This is the 


highest percentage relative to other 
trades of any city studied. 

It is regrettable that, while we 
received figures from leading news- 
papers in Syracuse, N. Y.; Houston, 
Texas; Seattle, Wash.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Newark, N. J.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Canton, Ohio; Paterson, N. J.; 
Akron, Ohio; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Memphis, Tenn.; El] Paso, Texas; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Worcester, Mass.; Troy, 
N. Y.; Scranton, Pa.; Providence, 
R. I.; New Haven, Conn.; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and New Orleans, 
La., we could not use these figures 
because they were incomplete in re- 
spect to some one of the classifica- 
tions. In most of these cities elec- 
trical and radio lineage were classed 
together, and while the electrical 
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trade and radio trade are closely 
related, for the purpose of this study 
it is highly important that the ad- 
vertising lineage figures be separated. 
The cities covered in this survey 
aggregate nearly a third of the 
total urban population. New York, 
as not being representative of the 
national situation, was purposely 
omitted. These figures, therefore, 
provide a fair picture of the cities 
and towns throughout the country. 
They point once again to the op- 
portunity and need for more aggres- 
siveness on the part of all the mer- 
chants selling electrical appliances 
and to the vital fact that competition 
comes not from within the electrical 
trade but from all the other trades 
competing for the consumers money. 
































Newspaper Advertising in Twenty-seven Cities by 
e * 
Four Competing Trades 
IN DOLLARS | 
Per Cent Music 

’ (includes 

Electrical by piano and 

City Appliances CentralStations Radio Automotive phonograph) 
NS oe 6p ct wis et ny LES $250,000 50% $1,346,000 $2,600,000 5770,000 
I Bi fog 5c FG herd is alta ew aS 216,510 12 291,996 1,050,000 291,470 
DI oc ck oe el ee eer ewweds 71,941 23 76,315 333,006 115,143 
i ae 310,000 19 445,000 1,510,000 460,000 
saa ed 450 a 24 Vs ew eee 29,749 333 12,740 46,000 5,000 
I i egty ced a ik Se Ow He RI 170,000 233 76,860 270,000 50,000 
eT 32,000 65 3,500 64,000 13,000 
op pine id Srasgracn cee MO a 153,500 42 185,200 876,500 195,400 
oe ey tes 5a ey 4 0k 36,000 30 12,810 142,000 16,300 
I ix die Shears acacia eek Bon 69,232 42 118,604 419,387 117,891 
RSE re er errr en re 90,815 26 566,520 1,251,631 156,505 
5 ee nr $1,429,747 39% $3,135,545 $8,562,524 $2,190,709 

IN AGATE LINES 
ee 621,950 17% 964,264 5,607,052 1,403,444 
i OS pk ae ge rg gg 423,346 40 403,290 2,213,568 504,240 
6 foc eee CORES Kawa 648,937 48 675,443 1,826,136 688,312 
Pie's oo ya eS S ARERR 331,745 14 485,726 1,252,286 543,173 
lin se ot ae oath K's ka FA 164,108 90 56,714 1,034,820 253,204 
NR oles ds ch ic ede SOA DOS 352,570 40 288,423 2,046,752 761,124 
I hs 5 a) cb 8 4 'n A BRED 499,905 67 790,061 2,134,028 402,916 
Er ee ee ere 308,049 70 374,080 1,240,155 557,862 | 

2 Ga ced ein 8k a 99 das 323,050 25 279,636 1,218,896 365,134 
Phi hea aha sig 49a new w ORS 701,807 51 344,536 1,740,955 582,250 
0 re 220,399 48 515,073 2,978,434 618,619 
ES ee ee 446,938 11 205,709 1,699,002 443,728 
a ee 68,488 18 79,130 504,574 53,942 
ag’ Xd le dig Sw ae Xs 198,968 45 184,436 1,496,969 325,860 
ies cers fhe Race ie he WO 170,163 38 396,480 1,320,644 251,562 
SN ios 6s 5 6 Shek ae win ws 147,771 65 284,812 1,295,713 113,037 
I Sie aris yea erate ea 5,628,194 39% 6,327,813 29,609,984 7,868,415 

a de re 10.7% 14.6% 58.8% 15.9% 

* Does not include foreign language newspapers. 
































Making Christmasia 


Electrical trade in Rocky Mountain 
cities has created profitable business for 
contractor-dealer and central station by 
initiating contests in outdoor lighting 


OUR years ago the Denver 
eee Development League 
started the agitation in Denver 

for the illumination of private homes 
as an expression of the Christmas 
spirit. That year four hundred out- 
door Christmas trees and illuminated 
wreaths made the residential district 
bright. The next year, double the 
number joined in the celebration, 
many outlining designs in lights on 
the outside of their homes. In 1925, 
the number of outdoor Christmas 
displays reached a total of almost 
3,000 and plans are under way to 
make the 1926 season even more suc- 
cessful. 
The in the 


idea meantime has 


spread to other cities and last year, 
some half dozen other communities, 
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as well as the suburbs of Denver it- 
self joined the group of Christmas 
cities in the Rocky Mountain district. 
The celebration in each case has 
taken slightly differeyt form, but 
always it has aroused a feeling of 
community pride and a_ friendly 
Christmas spirit which guarantees 
the perpetuation of the custom for 
years to come. 
Prizes Awarded 

The original campaign in Denver 
contemplated nothing more than the 
encouragement of Christmas illu- 
mination, but this soon grew until 
a well-developed scheme of contests 
had been outlined by which the elec- 
trical industry and one of the news- 
papers combine to give prizes to the 
home most beautifully decorated in 
each district and in each class of 
buildings. These prizes consisted of 
electrical gifts of varying value, 
ranging from a silver-plated perco- 


lator to a two-way plug and were 
donated by the Electrical League in 
all except a few cases where the 
manufacturers made the gift. 

The rules of the contest have been 
kept simple, and call only for special 
illumination of the home during the 
week from December 24 to January 
2, inclusive. Growing or temporary 
Christmas trees may be illuminated 
outside the home, properly illumi- 
nated wreaths may be set in the win- 
dow, and festoons or designs of lights 
may be used in the garden or on the 
house. One of the suggestions made 
by the League and furthered by the 
electrical dealers of the town has 
been the substitution of a multiple 
plug with colored lights for the ordi- 
nary porch light. The one essential 
for this illumination is that it may 
be seen from the street. 

Originally the contest was made 
city wide, but so much rivalry was 
shown in the individual residence 
districts that it was felt better to 
make the contests more _ limited. 
This also gave an opportunity for the 
less expensive home to enter with 
others of the same general level. In 
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asa Community Event 



































2 consequence, this year’s plan is based Starting with four hun- 

L upon a zone system, the best home pokey a ee 

2 in each district receiving a prize. In years nile Sigua hed 
addition, the various classes of build- almost 3,000 in 1925. 

L ings are segregated, a special prize The Denver Electrical 

being given apartment houses and Development League 

> another for hotels, while a third spe- sponsored the idea. 

j cial class includes the churches. Last 

j year, special prizes were given by the 

Public Service Company of Colorado ‘ 

‘ for those who did not come under the 

> rules of the contest but who deserved 

| special consideration. 

' Illumination Improves Annually 


An interesting feature of the de- 

velopment of the idea has been 
the continuing interest of indi- 

viduals who evidently put away 

the equipment purchased one year 

and add to it the next, so that 

the character of the illumination 

is continually improving. 

! The community itself has 

taken an interest in the 

event and the city Christ- 

| mas Tree which has been an 

annual feature has become 

a thing of great beauty. 

As a result of the resi- 

dential participation in the 





(Continued on 
following page) 
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Some of the electrically-lighted 
outdoor Christmas trees and dis- 
plays in Denver. Keen rivalry 
exists among the various dis- 
tricts and the idea of electri- 
cally-lighted outdoor Christmas 
trees has spread into @ com- 
munity movement. 
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occasion, a movement has grown up 
to spread the city celebration to the 
illumination of the streets and boule- 
vards and to add a touch of Christ- 
mas color to the street lighting. In 
addition it has been urged that the 
city plant an evergreen tree of some 
size in the civic center so that a nat- 
ural Christmas tree will be at hand 
for the yearly illumination which 
consists of the gorgeously decorated 
tree, festoons of lights, and flood 
lighting of the various architectural 
features. 

The movement each year has the 
enthusiastic backing of the press, 
which recognize in the idea a distinc- 
tive feature which will make Denver 
known the country over as_ the 
Christmas City. Incidentally, the 
Denver Electrical League has re- 
ceived some excellent publicity in this 
way, over 271 inches being devoted 
to the contest in its first year, of 
which more than 100 inches was on 
the front page. Through the in- 
fluence of the press, and with the back- 
ing of the Denver League, the idea 
spread last year to the suburbs of 
Denver and to the smaller communi- 
ties in the vicinity, many of which 
achieved very fair results for their 
first year’s activity. 

Salt Lake City took the idea into 
Utah where it has already spread to 
several communities. The Rocky 
Mountain Electrical Co-operative 
League sponsored the event in Salt 
Lake where, with the assistance of 
one of the newspapers, an enthusias- 


tic contest was staged. Twenty-two 
prizes, valued in excess of $500 were 
awarded to homes displaying the 
most artistic Christmas effects. All 
prizes consisted of electrical mer- 
chandise. 

The city was divided into three 
zones, a set of identical prizes being 
awarded in each zone and the contest 
here was limited to residences and 
apartment houses. The rules re- 
quired that displays must be elec- 
trically lighted from dusk until 9:30 
from December 24 to January 2. 
Over one hundred displays were en- 
tered in the contest, while several 
hundred others were devised purely 
for the pleasure of the owner and 
could not be officially recognized. 


Letter Writing Contest 
Featured 


A unique feature in the publicity 
which was generously given by the 
co-operating paper was a letter-writ- 
ing contest with two prizes offered 
for the two best letters written, one 
by an adult and one by a child under 
fourteen years of age; giving the 
reasons why citizens should maintain 
electrical displays in their homes 
during Christmas week. The two 
prizes consisted of $15 worth of elec- 
trical merchandise while, in addition, 
$1 was paid for every letter published 
in the paper while the contest was 
under way. 

The mayor, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a mem- 
ber of the city-planning commission 





HE advice of all inter- 

ested in these commu- 
nity celebrations is to start 
the idea early. The first 
move to organize those 
back of the movement 
should take place about 
the middle of November, 
or at least by Thanksgiv- 
ing time. 

By December fifteenth, 
everything should be ready 
so that the idea can be in- 
troduced to the public. If 
it is possible to have some 
of the installations ahead 
of time, so much the better 








Make Electrically Lighted Outdoor 


Christmas Trees a Community Idea 


—they are the best form 
of advertising. Experience 
has shown that they are 
always watched with inter- 
est and often duplicated 
later on in the contest by 
those to whom the idea has 
appealed. 

There is no reason for 
excluding the members of 
the electrical industry from 
the contest — indeed they 
may very well set the pace 
for the rest of the commu- 
nity by the beauty of the 
illumination of their own 
homes. 
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acted as judges for the illumination. 

Among the other Rocky Mountain 
cities to develop outdoor Christmas 
celebrations may be mentioned Boul- 
der, Colorado, which enjoyed a com- 
munity Christmas tree presented to 
the community as a Christmas pres- 
ent by the power company. 

Loveland, Colorado, varied the 
celebration somewhat by confining it 
to the business district. The idea 
here was an inspiration which came 
to V. M. Johnson, commercial man- 
ager of the Public Service Corpora- 
tion in Loveland. He had noted that 
the city was furnished with perma- 
nent sockets for flagpoles along the 
street curbs, provided by the local 
American Legion Post for patriotic 
celebrations. These occurred in 
front of practically every mercantile 
establishment in town. 

With the measurements of these 
sockets in mind, he secured a supply 
of uniformly-sized spruce trees from 
a mountain district near Loveland— 
and then proceeded to sell the idea 
of street illumination to the mer- 
chants. Each tree was rented, com- 
plete, with Christmas tree lights and 
a temporary electrical connection to 
the city’s boulevard system. All that 
was necessary was to sign a contract, 
insert the tree in the socket and per- 
mit the power company to make the 
connection. The idea caught the pub- 
lic fancy and seventy-two merchants 
signed up at once. In addition, sev- 
eral furnished their own outdoor 
Christmas trees of larger size, laden 
with electric lights. Not only was 
the decoration a very nice Christmas 
present to the power company and to 
the electrical merchants who sold the 
lighting sets and did the wiring, but 
it encouraged the Christmas spirit 
in the community and undoubtedly 
stimulated Christmas buying in 
every line. The entire community 
was so enthusiastic about the results 
of the experiment that it is to be 
made a permanent feature to be re- 
peated each year. 


Start Early 


The advice of all interested in 
these community celebrations is to 
start the idea early. The first move 
to organize those back of the move- 
ment should take place about the 
middle of November, or at least by 
Thanksgiving time. By December 
fifteenth, everything should be ready 
so that the idea can be introduced to 
the public. If it is possible to have 
some of the installations in ahead of 
time, so much the better—they are 
the best form of advertising. 
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-~Use Our Convenient 
to Purchase Christmas (ifts~ ~~ 


Star-Rite, Armstrong and Universat Elec 
tric Grills, 88.95, 612 and B12 
Everhet Electric Table Saran single 
burner styles, $3.50 and 8% double, 
turner Stvits, $9.50 and £15. 
house Table Stoves, $9.50. 
Table Stoves, $4.95 
Electrie Curling trons, 
$4.50 and $5.50. Star-Rit 
Heat, Hot Point and Universal makes 
Neptune Electric Marcel Irons. £5. Royal 
Hair Dryers, with hot air attachments, 
$20. Electric Vibrators, $19, 
Universal, Simplex ant emeenee 
Electric Heat Pads, $8.50 and B10, 

Room Heaters (portable); Marion 
and Universal makes, $7.50 and $8.5 

;, substantial reductions 

apply to your entire stock of these very 
appropriate gifts. $3 to $16. 
Vase SiS and i probably the 
very finest display in Toledo; reduced 
prices now in effect. 





Handel Table Lamps, with hand-painted 
glass shades and plated bases; our entire 
stack corries liberal reductions at this 
time; a wonderful opportunity to save 
ne a on table lamps of the very highest 
quality 
Utiliay Lamps for the desk, radio table. 
piano, etc, these lamps clamp anywhere, 
4 variety of styles at $2 and uy 

our entire stock 


cellent gifts, $8.50 to £95; Almco, Kap- 


Tree Outfits, eight-bulb Mazda 
sets, with cords, spring sockets and exten 
chments, $1.9) 
Wreaths, $1.15 complete 
r the very latest 
thing in percolator sets Royal Rochester 
autiful patterns $34, $34.50 and 
hing unusual, see 
quae dclety creslions 


« TheToledo 


us W. St. Maumee 


Edison Co. 


Jefferson at Superior 
ne Ley = 
‘356 Dixte St. 


rel OLD SANTA CLAUS 
to Put it on Your Light Bill- 


Plan 


Bowman Urn 
Seo in tein mck plate and sitver plate. $42, 
$44.75, $43 and $45. be 
mart ask from which to select 


‘Electrie 5 nd 
ses, pot and urn styles; nickel and silver 
plate; $10, $14.S0, $18, $20 and $23.50, 
1 Point, Manning-Bowman 
and Westinghouse mak. 

wie Toasters; straight, turn-over and 
oven styles, from Therma Rite, Hot 
Point, Westinghou ¢-Bowman 
and Universal, $5, rf tnd 9. 

Irons, Hot Point, Westinghouse. 
American Beiuty and Sunbeam makes. 
85, $6, $7.50, $4.50 and $8. 75; the Sun 

am Tt in metal cases. Travel 
ers’ Electric trons, $3.75, #5 and 87.50 
Waffle trons; Star-Rite, Universal and Hot 
Point makes, $9.50, and $15. 








Eketrie rior 
Thor, $93 "Soa up 1900 Cataract, $130 
s, $118 to 8175; 
= $167 
x Suction Sweepers, $60 
The Premier F Ouptes is the lowest-priced 
cleaner embodying motor-driven brush 
ouate suction. Special terms are 
now in effect—$2.30 down, with eighteen 
months to pay. $12.50 allowed for your 


je Violet Ray Generators, $25 and 

se appliances are recommended 

tor the treatment of more than a hundred 
ments, an exceilen 

— Combination Pireless Cooker 

cooks, bakes, steams, bo 


niversal £:! 
twenty five pad ing utensils, $35 
Gas Heaters; period models for 
portable and a ne variety of 
finishes, $15 and a 


‘wilinarn nee 
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on our usual monthly payment plan 


Sales Dept. 


IMs» POWER CO. 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 


75 Marietta St. 











which make the variety of 
electrical merchandise their keynote 





























































































By HAROLD SHAW 


Manager, the Electrical Extension 
Bureau of Detroit 


“6 HIS is one of the few ex- 
hibits in the building that 
has absolutely nothing to 
sell. We don’t do electrical wiring. 
We don’t sell fixtures. 
wiring devices. 
body anything. The purpose of this 
is to show you what goes in between 
the walls of a properly-wired home. 
“The average buyer of a home 
only sees the switch plates and the 
lighting fixtures. There is a great 
deal more goes to make a complete 
home than just the lighting fixtures 
and the switches. The switches are 
particularly important. 

“This particular type of installa- 
tion on this side is known as armored 
cable. This type is known as knob 
and tube. Armored cable costs the 
electrical contractor more per run- 
ning foot to buy than this type of 
construction does, but due to the 
fact that he can save in labor what 
he loses in material, you can buy in 
Detroit a BX job as cheaply as you 
can buy the knob and tube job. They 
both meet with the city require- 
ments, insofar as safety is con- 
cerned. 

“This little device over here is 
probably unknown to 98 per cent of 
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We don’t sell 
We don’t sell any- , 


livered at the Detroit 1926 
Builders’ Show by Harold Shaw, 
manager of the Electrical Extension 
Bureau. The Electrical Extension 
Bureaw’s booth was used to show 

| wiring construction and to tell the 
| public of what goes between the 
| walls of a properly-wired home. 

In following the talk, visual- 
ize a booth approximately 5 feet 
by 8 feet with knob and tube wir- 
ing on one side and BX on the 
other, a pair of brackets, a center 
ceiling fixture, a switch, a ventilat- 
ing fan on the back wall, two resi- 
dence type panels of different 
makes, a convenience outlet, sev- 
eral more switches with the plate 
left off, and, fastened between two 
timbers, a floor plug. As the crowd 
gathered around this booth, the 
lecturer went through the follow- 
ing talk pointing out the par- 


j 
| HIS is a transcript of a lec- 
| ture on adequate wiring de- 
| 


















































































home owners. } 
When the lady 
has the hand 
iron plugged into 
this device, this 
bull’s eye warns 
her that the current is on 
and if she is called to the 
front door and is away longer than 
she expected to be, the bull’s eye 
will warn her that the current is on 
and all she has to do is shut it off 
and she won’t find a hole burned in Tommy 
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ticular device he was describing 
and the crowd gathered often, for 
this was one of the exhibits at the 
show which attracted the most at- 
tention. The lecturer presented 
the adequate wiring story in a 
unique fashion and its success was 
shown by the fact that 2,200 people 
signed cards to receive Red Seal 
Specifications, and the booklet “The 
House That Is a Home.” Fifteen 
Red Seal jobs were directly traced 
to this lecture during the first 
week. 

Mr. Shaw delivered this lecture 
as here presented at Camp Co- 
operation VI. It was an outstand- 
ing event of the meeting and the 
conferees were so impressed by 
its potential usefulness to other 
leagues in the presentation of the 
Red Seal story that, by unanimous 
vote, the league council was re- 
quested to make this address avail- 
able for general use. 
































ventilators on the market for a num- 
ber of years. This is an improve- 
ment over the previous type. You 
will notice in the back that the 
ventilators come through. In the 
older type of fans these ventilators 
were operated by the current of air 
from the fan. The disadvantage of 
that was that wind would raise these 
ventilators and let in a certain 
amount of cold air, dirt and dust. 
That is avoided by this lever which 
controls the ventilators from the 
outside. When the lever is in this 
position, the plates are open and the 
fan operates. When you are through 
using the fan, you simply switch the 
lever back and there is nothing 
from the outside that can open it. 
“These two devices on this side 
are the greatest improvements in 
residence wiring in the past ten 
years. These are the devices that 
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the ironing board. This device can 
be used with the convenience outlet 
part of it left off and if you place 
this at the head of your basement 
stairs the bull’s eye will warn you 
that you left your basement lights 
on. It is an inexpensive device; has 
been on the market for years and 
the only reason more people haven’t 
got it is because they don’t know 
about it. 

“Here we have the kitchen venti- 
lating fan. With one pull of the 
string you reverse its operation and 
it is drawing fresh air into the 
room. There have been kitchen 


hold your fuses. Everybody that 
lives in a house knows what a fuse 
is. If he doesn’t he will find it out 
the first time the lights go out. In 
the so-called modern home that most 
of us live in today, when the lights 
go out, it is only necessary to get a 
match or a candle and go down in 
the dark basement and crawl over a 
coal pile, get a soap box and stand 
on it and unscrew a half dozen of 
these things and then you holler up- 
stairs, ‘Are the lights on yet?’ 
Then you take out some more and 
get cobwebs all over your hair. 
After a while you find the fuse you 
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are looking for and you will fit in a 
new one. The purpose of these de- 
vices is to take the fuses out of the 
basement and put them on the first 
floor where they should always have 
been put. These devices can be 
placed in the rear hall or in the kit- 
chen. They are a great improve- 
ment over the old way of arranging 
fuses. You will also notice that 
there is a place provided opposite 
each fuse to write in there the lights 
that are controlled by that fuse. 

“For example, we will assume that 
number one fuse controls your liv- 
ing room lights. You simply walk 
into the rear hall, open the door, 
take out the plug that you want and 
insert a new plug and you have your 
lights back again. 

“Another advantage is that you 
can place your hands over them 
without coming in contact with a 
live part. You don’t need to remem- 
ker the name of these. When you 
buy or build your home, ask to have 
your fuses placed on the first floor. 


The Floor Plug 


“Here we have a little arrange- 
ment that has been on the market 
for a number of years and I don’t 
think two per cent of the home 
owners ever saw one. That is a 
floor plug. Everybody knows what 
a base plug is and some houses have 
them. It is what you use when you 
plug in your vacuum cleaner or any 
other electrical device. This thing 
serves exactly the same purpose as a 
base plug only it is used in the floor 
instead of near the base. This is 
the only practical way of bringing 
electrical service to a dining room 
table. 

“Take a modern home, the only 
way to get electrical service is to 
stand on a dining room chair, un- 
screw one of your light bulbs and 
have the cord hang down over your 
table. This is unsightly and in time 
ruins your fixture. The other way 
is push the dining room table over 
against the wall and plug it in if 
you are lucky enough to have a con- 
venience outlet to plug it in. The 
disadvantage of the first method is 
that if anybody gets up from the 
table and catches his toe in the cord, 
away goes the coffee pot on the floor. 

“I said a moment ago that the 
purpose of this exhibit was to show 
people what constitutes a properly- 
wired home. The average home is 
not adequately wired. I would like 
to give you all an illustration. You 
are interested in what usually hap- 
pens when we move into the so-called 
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modern home. Let’s assume that all 
of you listening to me have just 
bought a new home. We have this 
nice home and it is modern. We 
have made our payment and put our 
good money into it and moved in. If 
you will stretch your imagination a 
moment, let’s assume this is the liv- 





“How many people would buy a 
house in which there was only one 
faucet and that in the basement?” 





ing room. All the furniture is in. 
Over here is a piano and a piano 
lamp and over here we have a table 
and a table lamp and over here is a 
chair and a bridge lamp. Somebody 
says, ‘How are we going to connect 
the piano lamp?’ 

““T hadn’t thought about that. 
There should be some place in here 
to connect it. Look around.’ 

“And if they are real lucky over 
here they will find one of these con- 
venience outlets. The piano is over 
here and the outlet is over there. We 
can’t put the piano over there. We 
will go and get one of these three- 
way businesses that the _ electric 
store sells and plug it in here and 
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get some wire and tack it up here 
neatly and run it along the molding 
and bring it down here and that is 
the way we will light our piano 
lamp. We will do about the same 
thing for the bridge lamp only we 
won’t have so far to run. By that 
time we are getting kind of dis- 
gusted with our new home and we 
decide we don’t want the neighbors 
to know how bum a job we really did 
get so we will stick this wire under 
the rug and nobody will see it. Of 
course in six months we will have 
worn a spot across the rug but it 
takes us six months to find it out 
and by that time it is too late. 

“Who is to blame for all of this 
condition of wiring The reason 
for this entire exhibit in the 1926 
Builders’ Show is to teach the 
people something about what should 
go into a properly constructed 
modern home. I might say that we 
were fortunate in having this par- 
ticular plug over in this corner. 
Some living rooms don’t have one 
plug. 


Like Water in Basement 


“It should not be necessary to 
wire a home that way. How many 
people in front of me would buy a 
house in which there was only one 
faucet and that was in the base- 
ment? And when you wanted wa- 
ter in the kitchen sink you bored a 
hole in the kitchen floor and stuck 
a piece of tubing down and brought 
the water up. You all laugh; that is 
funny; nobody would buy that kind 
of a house; but listen to this; the 
City 'Electrical Inspection Depart- 
ment in Detroit less than three 
months ago inspected some 250 occu- 
pied buildings. In 200 out of the 
250 they found the conditions of 
wiring in the class with the plumb- 
ing I just described. They used 
every conceivable kind of wire with 
the possible exception of hay wire 
and the automobile industry put the 
hay wire business on the bum. 

“T said a moment ago that we had 
nothing to sell. We don’t do electri- 
cal wiring nor sell fixtures nor sell 
anything. I will go a little further 
than that and say this: We have 
here a booklet containing twenty- 
eight pages of useful information 
for the housewife and for the home 
Gwner on the use of electricity. 
This is our Red Seal specification 
which covers the things that you 
will want to know about and all that 
you will need in the home that you 
are going to build. If you will fill 

Continued on page 132 
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Kenosha, Wis., carries the 

most complete stock of decora- 
tive lamp frames between Chicago 
and Milwaukee, 470 women bright- 
ened his store with their presence 
this year who, otherwise, never 
would have done so. Here is what 
Goodman sold them: $845 worth of 
metal frames; $270 worth of labor 
and fittings converting vases and 
“whatnots” into lamp bases; $260 
worth of floor stands and table 
bases; $535 worth of fuses, sockets, 
plugs, bulbs and other supplies; 
$325 worth of minor household de- 
vices and $445 worth of major appli- 
ances. Grand and glorious total— 
$2,680. 

Now frames carry a 60 per cent 
mark-up. Goodman estimates his 
gross margin on the preceding total 
in the close neighborhood of 45 per 
cent. He states that $110 invested 
in decorative lamp frames will pro- 
vide an ample assortment—about 125 
pieces. He declares further that, 
with a little experience in select- 
ing popular styles, a stock turn of 4 
can be secured per annum. 


Besta Charles Goodman of 


Advertising Expense Slight 


“Frames take up a lot of room,” 
he admits, “but I hang them high 
up on the walls where they do not 
interfere with my supplies, appli- 
ances and fixtures. Although cus- 
tomers for frames require consider- 
able time and attention I feel that 
they are worth bothering with be- 
cause they bring with them the op- 
portunity of increasing my list of 
steady customers and for added 
sales. See for yourself the in- 
creased business this line meant to 
me these past twelve months.” 

Mr. Goodman has never found it 
necessary to spend money for news- 
paper publicity to move this semi- 
electrical line. “A window full of 
frames once a month, ‘word-of- 
mouth’ and the school children con- 
stitute sufficient publicity channels. 
Every woman in Kenosha (a city of 
37,000) knows that I specialize on 
frames,” he declares. 

Questioned regarding the school 


Building Electrical Sales 
with Decorative 
Lamp Shade Frames 








470 women entered Goodman’s store at 
Kenosha, Wis., and purchased $2,680 
worth of merchandise because the 
dealer has established a reputation for 
carrying an extensive lamp assortment 
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Once a month Goodman of Kenosha, 
Wis., fills his window with decora- 
tive lamp frames. “This, and 


word of mouth, is all the advertis- 
ing this line requires,” he declares. 
And it pays to handle it. 





children, he stated, that the making 
of decorative lamp shades is taught 
in the high schools of this Lake 
Michigan city and that the instruc- 
tors suggest his store as a place 
where a wide variety of frames may 
be obtained. Evening classes in this 
subject are conducted also for adults 
by three separate educational insti- 
tutions of this city. 


Carries the Frames Only 


This dealer has found that it was 
not necessary to tie up his money 
in costly and fragile decorative 
materials. If a woman requires 
assistance to complete her shade, he 
tells her where to get the best silks 
and gives her the addresses of two 
expert shade trimmers. 

Style trends must be watched 
closely. The shallow type of frame 
is now “out.” The deeper designs 
are all the rage. Apart from slight 
losses due to certain frames going 
out of date, there is no depreciation 
to this line nor is there any service 
problem. The demand for frames 
and the craze for trimming one’s 
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own shades is still as strong as ever, 
according to Mr. Goodman. 

The Harloff-Loprich Electric Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., also carries a 
very extensive line of decorative 
lamps. This concern is located in 
the university section of the capi- 
tal city of Wisconsin. There is a 
very lively demand from the girl 
students of this university for lamp 
frames. Lamp trimming is taught 
in the vocational classes. 


Creates Opportunity 


“TI would not advise every electri- 
cal dealer to carry lamp frames,” 
states Mr. Harloff, “but where there 
is an opportunity to dominate this 
particular market in any one locality, 
and where there is a decided inter- 
est in the trimming of lamp shades, 
then one or possible two dealers in 
the community may find it to their 
decided advantage to specialize in 
this side line due, as in the case of 
Mr. Goodman of Kenosha and my 
firm also, to the opportunity it cre- 
ates for selling other and more sub- 
stantial merchandise.” 
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Above: Northern lights focussed 
attention on electrical gifts in this 
window of the Blackstone Valley 
Electric and Gas Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The illusion of depth 
and of northern cold was obtained 
by employing an expert scenic 
artist to paint the back-drop and 
the two sets of “wings.” Cold sea 
green was the prevailing color 
scheme. The “northern lights” 
effect was obtained by the use 
of a standard theater projector. 


The silhouette window of Smith, 4 


Metzger & Wright, Warren, Pa., 
would stop anybody who wasn’t 
blind. Muslin cloth was used for 
the background. Figures and hills 
were cut from beaver board and 
strong lights brought the figures 
into bold relief. The suction 
sweeper, as the guiding star, was 
suspended above on wires. 
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hive “Idea” Windows That Will 


The electrical merchant has a 
store full of unusual and desir- 
able merchandise— 

His window, 
thought and ingenuity, can be 
made as outstanding in interest 
as his stock. 








Here is a striking 
window of the Com- 
monwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago. 
There is a large 
Christmas tree of 
beaver board in a 
futuristic design 
with fifteen electric 





a 


candles. Two cut- 
out figures of boy ' 
and girl and an ; 
electrically - operated 
Santa Claus com- 
plete the setting. 





N today’s keen competition for 
the buyer’s notice it is the un- 
usual window which stops the 


with a little | 
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Gl) Stop the Christmas Shopper 
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Santa, “the monarch of all he surveys,” 
is the theme of this striking Christmas 
: window of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company. 

























A reproduction of Hartford’s “Electric 
Home” is the center piece around which this 
holiday trim is constructed. Here are its “at- 
tention” and “desire” stimulating features: 

The house is a blaze of light. 
Suggestions for “gifts electric” oc- 
‘ cupy the lawns and are illuminated 
by concealed flood lights. 
A moon and moving cloud effect 
is obtained by the use of an amber 
“spot” and by a slowly revolving 
immed ay a painted disk, located in the upper 
nt oo ry ae ae en cme ||) front part of the window. 
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The Idaho Power 
Company at Boise 
started its Christmas 
selling early in Novem- 
ber with this Santa Claus 
window. The electric clock 
on the mantel piece kept correct 
time and was consulted by many a passerby. 
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Salesmai phim 
Day Date 


‘Team Work Sells Washers 


Getting good salesmen and demonstrators 
and getting them to work together 


Model 


Worm wn, 


7/Io.__ tyme AM. 
Be Son EB i 


Dempnstrator 


Customer 

cé¢ [= ma j n ] y the Address — Bulg Lp 

selection and train- Lower Upper Rear. — 

ing of men and Demonstration secured Vat /ab 2 
the manner in which the oe " siaiietiotesons 
demonstration is given Wat ene _— 

LL A nvotk Achat —_ 

that makes or breaks the itniisiluaialiatial pa 


appliance dealer,” says 
W. J. Burke, sales man- 


ager of the Electric 
Household Shops, Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Burke 


should know what he is 
talking about because in 
his six years’ experience 
as an appliance sales ex- 
ecutive in Milwaukee, he 
has built a business in 
washing machines, clean- 
ers and ironers second 
only to that of the local 
lighting company. 

Burke never hires a 
man on the first inter- 
view. If the material 
looks promising, he says 
to the applicant, “This 
matter is too important 
for both of us to settle 
this morning. Here is a 
batch of printed matter 
describing the appli- 





Suggested terms /o Jo onl fee". 


Allowance 


Arrived on time- all Jina... 


Contract signed 


Pn. 
ggg ae 


REMARKS 
Aut itl Drafond 


; 


Demonstrators Report on the Afore Demo. 


Clothes soaked 


Water ready. pe je Soap on hand ft- 


Gas connection made f4 —_ Mach..in good condition 
Closed 


; fh. 
Down payment "5 is = kg AP ge 


Remarks 








tive appointee’s intro- 
duction to the atmos- 
phere of the E. H. S&S. 
meeting offers a splendid 
opportunity to observe 
the man in his contact 
with other men, and for 
the applicant himself to 
obtain a true picture of 
just what the outside 
salesman is up against. 

These meetings are 
informal. The salesmen 
ask questions which are 
sometimes answered by 
Mr. Burke but which 
are more frequently re- 
ferred to some other 
salesman for reply. 
There is a reason for 
this. 

It prevents salesmen 
from asking unneces- 
sary or foolish questions 
as each man knows that 





The salesman notes on this 
form information which enables 
the demonstrator to carry through 
intelligently. 


he may be called upon to 
answer one of a sim- 
ilar character asked by 
someone else. It means, 
furthermore, that each 





ances. This will give 

you some idea as to what it is 
all about. I want you to take these 
circulars home with you. Read them 
over carefully. Think about your 
qualifications. Sleep over it. Then 
if you still feel that you have it in 
you to make good, come back to me 
tomorrow morning and we will have 
another talk.” 

If the man has the will to show 
up the second time, he is then intro- 
duced to some of the older salesmen 
and sent out with a supervisor to 
learn by first-hand observation the 
proper method of approach and of 
salesmanship. 

The real test of fitness is, how- 
ever, the man’s reaction to his intro- 
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duction to the E. H. S. Club. This. 


club is composed of all the salesmen 
in Burke’s organization. It meets 
every Friday night. Attendance is 
compulsory. The weekly dues are 25 
cents per man. 


No Exaggeration About Job 


Burke prides himself on the fact 
that he does not paint a rosy pic- 
ture of the opportunity that awaits 
a man in the appliance-selling field. 
He takes time to state the plain 
facts. He tells the truth—that the 
work is hard but that the right kind 
of a man can earn from $50 to $150 
a week. Most of his men are mak- 
ing over $75 a week. The prospec- 


salesman must be able to 
jump from his seat and 
to talk convincingly to his fellow 
workers. Inasmuch as practically all 
of Burke’s salesmen are making 
good money, they are an enthusiastic 
bunch. This cannot fail to impress 
the prospective salesman. 

“Rarely does a man of the proper 
caliber leave one of these meetings 
without coming to me and stating 
that he is extremely anxious to get 
to work on his own hook,” declares 
Mr. Burke. 

The morning following the weekly 
club meeting, the applicant, if he 
still desires to go to work, is given 
a two-day intensive training in the 
mechanical operation and talking 
points of the one or more appliances 
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which he will be required to sell. 
Then—and not until then—is he 
formally signed up. 


Twelve Women Demonstrators 
Available 


When the interest of a prospect 
has been aroused to the point that 
she will permit the demonstration 
of a washing machine or an ironer, 
the salesman is required to put this 
question to her—“And now, madam, 
I realize that, for certain reasons, 
you might desire that this demon- 
stration be given by a woman. Do 
not hesitate to say so if you would 
prefer this procedure as we have 
twelve ladies, who, incidentally, have 
purchased washing machines (or 
ironers) from us and from my com- 
pany, and who have signified their 
willingness to go out and demon- 
strate when requested. Frankly, we 
pay these women a slight remunera- 
tion for the time and effort they are 
required to give up. This is a serv- 
ice which my company is very glad 
to offer you without any additional 
charge whatsoever.” 

Burke states that approximately 
one out of every three women desires 
the service of a woman demon- 
strator. These women have been 
selected with the thought in mind of 
having one or two women in each 
sales district about Milwaukee, 
women who are enthusiastic and 
competent and who desire to make 
a little extra money each week. 

“The first three days of the week, 
every one of the twelve women are 
booked for one or two demonstra- 
tions a day. We pay them $2.50 per 
demonstration if it is necessary for 
the salesman to return and close the 
sale. They are paid $3.50 if they 
obtain the signed order at the time 
of the demonstration. If no sale is 
made they receive two dollars. If 
a sale is made the demonstration fee 
is taken from the salesman’s com- 
mission otherwise it is paid by the 
company. 

“Here is an interesting feature 
about this plan,” continues Mr. 
Burke, “it is of a decided economic 
advantage to the salesman to have 
these women demonstrators avail- 
able as this releases a great deal of 
the salesman’s time for added sales 
effort and for further convassing of 
new prospects. 

“The extra sales which this added 
time gives the salesman more than 
makes up for the few dollars they 
pay the demonstrator. I find, fur- 
thermore, that these women who 
actually own and operate the same 


make of washer or ironer every week 
in the year become very expert in 
demonstration work. They are, 
naturally, given a few lessons as to 
just how they should proceed before 
they are sent out. They talk the 
prospect’s own language and they 
close fully as many, if not more 
sales, than my best salesmen.” 


Salesman Report Forms 


The accompanying illustration of 
the salesmen’s and demonstrators’ 
report form will shed considerable 
light on the procedure which is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Burke in his demon- 
stration plan. The upper three- 
quarters of this form is filled out 
by the salesman at the time he 
arranges with the prospect for a 
demonstration. This form is then 
turned over to Mr. Burke who 
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assigns a suitable demonstrator (in 
case a women is desired) for the 
job. This demonstrator receives 2 
telephone call to report at the office 
and receive her demonstration or- 
ders. The salesman’s report is 
turned over to the demonstrator. At 
the conclusion of the demonstration 
she fills out the latter part of this 
form and receives her commission. 

The advantages of having a per- 
son who is actually using the appli- 
ance which is being demonstrated 
are many. Perhaps the strongest of 
these is the fact that this woman 
demonstrator can suggest a hundred 
and one little advantages and side- 
lights about the appliance from a 
first-hand knowledge and in a “heart- 
to-heart” talk with a degree of 
assurance and confidence that car- 
ries conviction. 





Range Naming Contest Brings Prospects 


66 AME This Range and It Is 

Yours,” ran the advertisement 
published in the Salt Lake newspapers 
during June by the Utah Power and 
Light Company. In addition to pro- 
viding a name for the range, the 
contestant must 


cases, the results were significant. 

Incidentally the prize went to a 
woman who submitted the name of 
“Charmian,” Cleopatra’s attendant, 
whose specific duties were to preserve 
her mistress’ charm and good looks. 





furnish name and 
address and must 


You Name 
answer the ques- Thi 
tion “What fea- 1s 
tures of an electric El ° 
range would in- ectric 


fluence you most if 
you were thinking 
of buying one?” 


Range 









HOTPOINT 





The answers were and it is ii ie 
limited to twenty- Yours! agg 

five words and were This Contest 

to be written on na'my choice of a same ends June 20 


73 Electric Rasge: 


uniform blanks ob- 
tained on request 
by mail or from 
the local office of 
the company. ot pen eons 

An unusually 
large number of 
contestants replied, 
furnishing names 
of all descriptions 


following question: 


for the HOTPOINT RA- 


(Write the name you submit om this line) 
If the jury selects thin ax the beat mame submitted I am te win a HOTVOINT RA-73 
Electric Range “vithout cost to me, er to the 


What features 
thinking of buying one? 


(Limited to twenty-five words or less) 





providing 1 alse submit an answ 


ef an Electric Range would tafiuence you must 


ANSWER 


—and incidentally, 
furnishing as well, 
the arguments most 
calculated to sell 
them a range at 
some future date. 

Besides the 
specific prospect list 
thus obtained and 
the personal argu- 
ments especially 
fitting individual 





My mame ta 


Addreas 





Every employee of the Utah Power & Light Co. and itn subsidiaries ts barred from 
participation ta this contest, as is any member of the housechol4é of such empleyee. 


When you have filled out this biank, fuld it and place it in a« plain 
envelope. Write nothing on the envelope except the following: 


NAME CONTEST JURY 
Utah Power & Light Co. 


Mail or hand te any employee in any office of the company 


CTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Effictent Public Service 





A good prospect list was secured by means of this 
form in the range-naming contest of the 
Utah Power & Light Company 
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Lighting effects are demonstrated by the 
use of lighted paintings in the “Home 


Lighting” 


ANew Compact and Effective 
Lighting Demonstration 


By M. LUCKIESH and R. E. MAUSK 
Lighting Research Laboratory, Nela Park 


ECENTLY, we have developed 

a new type of lighting demon- 
stration which occupies a 
minimum amount of space; it is 
portable, and relatively inexpensive. 
The new exhibits are paintings of 
interiors, in perspective, in which 
lighting effects are judiciously 
painted to supplement the actual 


lighting effects produced. The 
shades of the lighting units are in 
full relief. They are brightly illu- 
minated from the rear, and light is 
also directed on the painting by a 
reflector placed above and slightly in 
front of it. Both the picture and the 
individual lighting units are lighted 
to stimulate the actual lighting effect. 






demonstration room of the 
Lighting Research Laboratory, Nela Park. 


These paintings are done in oil 
on heavy cardboard with openings 
cut out for the shades of the vari- 
ous lighting units. However, tinted 
photographs of interiors may also be 
used. Each shade of the various 
lighting units is made of a thin 
paper and painted to appear as a 
miniature shade placed on the paint- 
ing. 

(Fair results are also obtained 
without making the shades in re- 
lief; that is, by flat translucencies 
representing the profiles of the 
luminous parts of the equipment.) 

The effect is strikingly realistic 
and far transcends that obtained by 
an ordinary photograph or painting. 
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By E. W. LLOYD* 
Vice-president in Charge of Sales of Electrie 
Light and Power, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago 


fifteen million wired homes in 

the United States, but when we 
realize that a high average use of 
electricity in these homes is one kilo- 
watt-hour a day, we must also realize 
that there is a great deal to be done 
on our part to improve the situation. 

Excluding a few isolated communi- 
ties that enjoy unusually cheap elec- 
tricity because of cheap water power 
development, we find no communities 
where the average residential con- 
sumer uses over 500 kw.-hr. per 
annum. In another generation, 
those of us who live to see it will 
look back and wonder why we were 
unable to prove to our customers 
that they could afford to use several 
times this amount of electricity to 
their advantage. 

In some places, the difficulty in the 
situation is improperly constructed 
rate schedules. Some people in the 
electrical business seem to have the 
same point of view that the old gas 
companies had with regard to resi- 
dential rates, namely, that the only 
possible form of rate for this class 
of business was either a high flat, or 
a block, rate. 

These communities who fail to 
recognize the old principle of dis- 
count for quantity use are overlook- 
ing a wonderful opportunity. After 
you have sold a small consumer a 
given number of kilowatt-hours per 
month, with the service installed, 
with his name on your books, there 
are very few locations that cannot 
afford to offer follow-on rates which 
will encourage a greater use of elec- 
tricity. Now, I don’t mean by this 
that the increase in use should be in 
direct proportion to the rate offered. 

Certainly the central station com- 


G ites nition say there are 





*From an address at the meeting of the 
Great Lakes Division, N. E. L. A., French 
Lick Springs, September 23. 
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pany should be compensated 
for its effort to sell more 
follow-on units at a lower 
cost, for which the customer 
should pay something a 
little more than the direct 
ratio between the kw.-hr. 
sold at one rate as against 
the lower rate. The follow- 
on rate should be so de- 
signed as to maintain a 
profit on at least the 
same level as the original 
block sold, instead of giv- 
ing away the addition in 
kw.-hr., sold for the 
same amount of 
money. ; 
If you are selling j 
an average of 30 © @ 3 
kw.-hr. a month to J 2 
your residential cus- XQ 
tomer at $3, that customer will not 
expect you to give him 40 kw.-hr. a 
month for the same amount of 
money, even though your costs have 
come down to some extent. He 
would be willing to pay more than 
$3 for 40 kw.-hr., under given cir- 
cumstances; and the development of 
your rate system will have a great 





| 
| ‘oo electrical people 
seem to have the same 
_ point of view the old gas 
| companies had with re- 
| gard to residential rates, 
| namely, that the only pos- 
| sible form of rate for 
| this class of business was 
either a high flat, or a 
block, rate. , 
“Communities which fail 
to recognize the principle 
of quantity discount are 
overlooking a wonderful 
opportunity.” 











~ Better Rates Needed 


to Promote Appliance Sales 









deal to do with whether you accom- 
plish this job satisfactorily. 

Every one recognizes the fact that 
lighting in the home is not on as 
satisfactory a basis as we would like 
to have it. The development of light- 
ing fixtures and of lamps have not 
gone along together as well as they 
might. Our lamp concerns get out 
new lamps, not always with regard 
to the adaptability of these new 
lamps to the old fixtures. We al- 
ways like to have new lamps when 
we find any that are really good, as, 
for instance, the inside-frosted lamp; 
but such a change takes quite a little 
time to adjust itself to old conditions. 
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Right at the present moment, our 
fixtures are not properly designed to 
use these new types of lamps in the 
most economical and artistic manner. 
Our glassware manufacturers are 
bothered with the changing fashions, 
which at times. seriously interfere 
with their progress. Right now, we 
are not prepared with the proper 
types of glassware to accommodate 
these new lamps, consistent with the 
existing designs of fixtures. 

The central station business should 
be on its toes, and should be ahle 
to attack a problem of this kind as 
early as possible, as, if properly 
handled, it means an increase in the 
use of electricity, and greater con- 
venience to the public and to the 
manufacturer, as well as some in- 
crease in the revenue to the central 
station company. 

We are just beginning to realize 
the value of the central station busi- 
ness of the various types of appli- 
ances available for use in the home. 
Some companies have done a wonder- 
ful job in the development of this 
branch of their business in their 
communities, but in many parts of 
the country very little has been done, 
as compared with the possibilities. 


Domestic Refrigeration 


Three years ago the domestic re- 
frigerating machine that cperated 
more than a few hours consecutively 
was more. or less of a curiosity. 
Today they are being made by the 
hundreds of thousands and many of 
us, I am afraid, are prone to look 
upon the machine as a finished prod- 
uct; it is not yet in that class. En- 
couraging the sale of the domestic 
refrigerating machine is a matter of 
major importance, as it is one of the 
best load-builders we have ever had 
the opportunity of working with. 

We are passing through a critical 
stage in the development and sale 
of the domestic refrigerating ma- 
chine. We must see to it that we 
maintain an absolutely neutral atti- 
tude with regard to the product of 
the different manufacturers; we 
should encourage all of them within 
reason, and certainly we should never 
criticize the product of any of these 
manufacturers, because they prob- 
ably have troubles enough of their 
own without being found fault with 
by us. , 

We cannot be too positive in our 
statements to these manufacturers 
of the desirability of accessibility of 
all parts of their apparatus, for serv- 
icing purposes. Many of the ma- 
chines now on the market are so ar- 
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ranged that their parts are very in- 
accessible, with the result that the 
cost of servicing is greatly increased. 

The domestic refrigerating ma- 
chine ten years from now will be no 
more like the machine of today than 
the automobile of ten years ago is 
like that of today. Refinements in 
the development of this machine are 
bound to take place, and therefore 














"7 HILE the intercon- 
nections of power 
lines that are going for- 
ward, the commercial man 
has a big job to do, in 
studying the districts 
_ through which these lines 
| pass in order to be able to 
bring income to the sys- 
| tem which will help pay 
| for these very expensive 
high lines. The problem 
of furnishing small com- 
munities along rights-of- 
way, as well as the farmer, 
is still demanding a great 
deal of study. The pres- 
ent cost of connecting 
small leads to high-ten- 
sion lines are too high. 
The commercial man has 
before him the task of 
mastering these problems 
as he should.” 























the manufacturers should see to it 
that they have enicuth margin of 
profit to permit of the development 
of new ideas and methods each vear. 

I think it is a very decided mis- 
take to sell cheap refrigerating ma- 
chines and to advertise a very low- 
priced product, encouraging the pub- 
lic to believe that they will be able 
to get an electrically operated ma- 
chine for practically the same price 
they have been accustomed to pay 
for a good icebox. This can never 
be accomplished, unless some one dis- 
covers a principle of refrigeration 
foreign to what we are now familiar 
with, even in the most simple forms. 


Electric Cooking 


In those parts of the United States 
where gas companies are not extend- 
ing their mains to the outlying dis- 
tricts of the community, or where 
there is no gas, the establishment of 
electric cooking rates affords another 
opportunity for load-building which 
we should not overlook. The last 
report of the Domestic Cooking and 
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Water Heating Committee of the 
Commercial Section, National Elec- 
tric Light Association, is a mine of 
information in itself on this subject. 
The electric range has been on the 
market longer than the refrigerating 
machine, but for some reason or 
other has not had the same spectacu- 
lar advertising put behind it, and 
still in many parts of the country, it 
is as good a device for load-building 
as the electric refrigerating machine. 
Of course, in the case of the electric 
refrigerating machine, it only takes 
one-quarter of a kilowatt of capacity, 
and much of the time operates off of 
the peak of the lighting service. 
While the electric stove in the home: 
takes more capacity, I believe the re- 
port above referred to would demon- 
strate that in many of our communi- 
ties we can easily afford to establish. 
rates for this class of service that 
will produce very profitable results. 
In a small number of communities. 
we find an opening for the use of the 
electric water heater. This is a much 
newer problem, about which rela- 
tively little is known at present, but 
I believe the possibilities for the- 
future in this field are very good. 
There are available for ventilation 
in kitchens exhaust fans of good de- 
sign and economical operation. Here: 
is another off-peak load-builder for 
use in the summer time that is 
worthy of considerable effort on the: 
part of the central station, and which 
works in well with the sale of the: 
modern kitchen lighting unit. 





Gives Talking Picture 
Demonstration 


At the National Electric Light As- 
sociation convention at Atlantic City,. 
the Servel Corporation exhibited a 
talking moving picture to about 
5,000 persons. The experiment was 
so successful that after trying out 
the new device in various territories, 
a number of additional machines 
have been ordered for more extensive 
use. 

By means of this talking picture, 
5,000 perfect demonstrations of 
Servel electric refrigerators were 
made to a selected audience, and 
these people spent an average of 
from eight to twelve minutes having 
the sales message impressed upon 
their minds. 

The talking picture can be shown 
in daylight by means of portable 
equipment. The cost of a 1,000-ft. 
picture is $7,500 and the portable 
equipment costs $1,500. 
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Telling the Story of Light 
to Club Audiences 


NE of the most effective 
(_) necro of spreading the 
gospel of adequate lighting 
was that devised a year or so ago 
by the California Electrical Bureau 
in its traveling exhibit. This was 
in the form of a portable stage 
which could be knocked down and 
stored in packing boxes, the whole 
fitting into a truck. A_ regular 
schedule throughout California was 
maintained; a lecture being given 
every day in a different community. 
This equipment took up consider- 
able space when set up, however. The 
expense of transporting it and put- 
ting it up was great enough to war- 
rant giving the talk only in halls of 
considerable size and to a picked 
audience. The occasions were made 
community affairs, supported by local 
contractors and dealers, and an 
effort was made to bring merchants 
and factory owners to hear the mes- 
sage. The campaign, therefore, of 
necessity was addressed to the prob- 
lems of commercial and industrial 
lighting. 


To Reach The House Owner 


Of equal importance is an under- 
standing of lighting in the home. 
From the standpoint of the power 
company, to increase the lighting 
load means to build up one of the 
most profitable sources of revenue 
from that of the contractor and 
dealer the understanding of the 
principles of home lighting means 
the sale of better wiring jobs and 
more expensive fixtures, an increase 
in the lamp business and a greater 
demand for portable lamps. With 
this in mind, the Lighting Committee 
of the Commercial Section of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
has sought a method of reaching the 
home owner as effectively as the 
Storekeeper and the factory man. 

Following in the footsteps of the 
earlier work, but with many of the 
lessons learned from this experience 
applied as modifications, a simple 
Stage and properties have been 
worked out, together with a standard 
lecture for use before any type of 
audience. The idea is to offer a 
program which will be of interest 
to both men’s and women’s clubs and 
which will cover the ground of bet- 
ter light from a universal angle ap- 


plicable to the home and to the 
school, to the store and to the fac- 
tory. In addition, enough specific 
instances and scenes are provided to 
make the story a special one, de- 
signed to fit the particular occasion. 

A small stage has been provided 
about 36 inches in length and 24 
inches in height on which the various 
appliances and settings are shown. 

Y':is is small enough to be easily 
portable. It can, in fact, be knocked 
down and carried, along with the 
posters and other material used, in 
a space not greatly larger than the 
ordinary suitcase. 

This is arranged with openings in 
the sides so that a poster mounted 
on cardboard may be inserted to 
serve as a backdrop and with a back 
which can be removed at will for 
changing the stage setting. 

The only further requirement is a 
cord of sufficient length to bring the 
electrical service to hand from what- 
ever outlet is offered as convenient. 
The stage is provided with a mul- 
tiplicity of lamps of different colors 
and intensities, controlled by a small 
panel at the side, so that varying 
effects can be shown. 

The purpose of the lecture is to 
convey two or three main ideas, such 
as the importance of adequate light, 
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Effect of glare is shown by the in- 
ability to read this glare chart when 
light in the center is turned on full. 
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A small portable 
stage provides a 
convenient means of 
visualizing the 
problems of light- 
ing in the home, the 
store andthe factory 











the need for eliminating glare under 
all circumstances, the province and 
use of color, and the handling of 
shadows. Incidentally, of course, the 
housewife finds the solution to the 
problems of light in her own house- 
hold and the merchant the answer to 
many of the questions in his store. 

The talk is given entirely about 
the little stage. A great diversity 
of exhibits is offered and these are 
kept changing, so that the interest 
does not flag for a moment. 


Features of the Lecture 


Beginning with a brief statement 
on the nature of light and its color, 
components, illustrated by charts and 
by the use of color screens, the 
lecturer passes on to the structure of 
the eye and the reasons for its 
fatigue. The importance of under- 
standing this is pointed out. A few 
charts and simple experiments well 
illustrate how the eye is strained by 
conditions either of glare or gloom, 
a gradual increase in the illumina- 
tion showing letters to be easily 
legible which at first had appeared 
too small to read. 

A fast revolving cylinder is shown 
to slow down to the eye with in- 
creased light, indicating how much 
quicker the eye is when relieved from 
other strain. On the other hand the 
effects of too great .contrast are 
shown and in particular the acute 
strain imposed by the exposure of 
the light source itself. 

The talks have been given by mem- 
bers of the local section of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society and by 
the lighting committee and have been 
in considerable demand as club pro- 
grams. With the flexibility alike of 
the demonstration of the material 
and of the lecture, it is felt that an 
ideal base is afforded to meet anv 
requirement—and a means is offered 
for a widespread education of the 
housewife as well as of the business 
man in the theory and practice of 
good lighting. 
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How Richard Boonstra of the Public 

Service Company of Northern [Illinois 

uses “before and after” photographs to get 
the signature on the dotted line 











the medium of the eye are 

registered on the mind with an 
intensity six to eight times stronger 
than those which we receive through 
the ear. This is the reason why 
Richard Boonstra, agricultural engi- 
neer for the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago, is 
achieving such signal success, using 
pictures to sell electrical service and 
appliances to farmers and in rural 


[: PRESSIONS received through 
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communities. Last month, for ex- 
ample, he persuaded a farmer to in- 
crease the number of outlets from 
thirteen, as planned originally, to 
fifty-seven. He quadrupled the 
price with little added effort, mainly 
by the presentation of photographs 
showing the contrasting appearance 
of other somewhat similar homes 
with and without electricity. He 
also displayed attractive pictures 
showing houses adequately wired 
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Help Sel 


Photographs stim- 
ulate the prospect’s 
imagination, con- 
centrate his atten- 
tion, and make his 

desire keen 
and real 





and applianced. They played an im- 
portant part in the sale. 

“I carry with me,” Mr. Boonstra 
explained, “a portfolio of approxi- 
mately twenty photographs. These 
photographs show desirable arrange- 
ments of wall and ceiling fixtures in 
the various important rooms in the 
house and also give four illustra- 
tions of modern electric kitchens 
contrasted with two old-fashioned, 
inconvenient kitchens equipped with 
a coal or kerosene range. I tell 
prospects that the best is none too 
good for them,” he states, “and do 
not hesitate to show some pretty 
nice interiors. It is surprising how 
these photographs help us discuss 
the subject and arrive at conclusions 
regarding the suitable kind of elec- 
trical equipment for the prospect’s 
particular requirements. 

“These photographs have the ad- 
ditional advantage of centering the 
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ectricity to the Farmer 


By RAY V. SUTLIFFE 


attention of the customer on the con- 
versation. His thought is bound to 
be on what you are saying if he is, 
at that moment, looking at a photo- 
graph of the subject about which 
you are talking. 

“Photographs of other installa- 
tions are practically indispensable 


inasmuch as they show the correct 


number of fixtures for different 
types and sizes of rooms and how 
these fixtures will look located in the 
various positions—over the mantel- 
piece, on the side wall, over the 
buffet, etc. These photographs are 
equally beneficial, whether it is a 
new house, a re-fixturing job or an 
old house to be wired. The pictures 
appeal to the imagination of the pros- 
pect. They stimulate that imagina- 
tion so that there is a real desire 
created in his mind to buy similar 
equipment and have his home look as 
attractive as those shown in the 
photographs.” 

Photographs, furthermore, make 
the selling process much easier for 
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“Words are not the things with which to teach. The 
way to teach is with pictures. They are the things 
that, through the eye, get into the brain quickly. 
The world will not learn this for fifty years.” 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 








several other reasons. The descrip- 
tion of the fixtures or appliances can 
never approach the use of the photo- 
graphs in enabling the prospect to 
know what they actually look like. 

Also, showing him the photographs 
brings the article much nearer to his 
mind from the viewpoint of desira- 
bility, and thus makes his desire 
easier to arouse. A photograph of an 
object will make you want it more 
keenly than a mere description. 

It is the duty of Mr. Boonstra to 
travel about the properties of the 
Public Service Company of Northern 


Illinois, working with the local sales- 
men who sell wiring and appliances 
to the small town resident or iso- 
lated prospect. Mr. Boonstra has 
had a number of years’ experience 
along this line. He knows his sub- 
ject as Will Rogers knows his rope 
and his newspaper. “The average 
prospect hasn’t the remotest idea 
how fixtures or appliances will look 
when installed,” Boonstra declares. 
“Pictures which not only make this 
clear but create a desire for such 
convenience and beauty in their own 
home, are an invaluable selling aid. 
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Making Possible Extra Space at Cheaper Rent 


The first, second, and third flours 
of Gray, Trimble and Smith Elec- 
tric Company, Blomington, Ill. The 
elevator permits the fixture display 
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to be located on the second floor— 
with its cheaper rent, and this pays 
for the elevator. The elevator 
adds distinction to the store. 


zonsider 


am. We have the largest 

selection in Bloomington—on 
the second floor. Kindly step right 
into the elevator.” 

R. V. Smith, secretary-treasurer 
of Gray, Trimble and Smith Electric 
Company, Bloomington, IIl., is speak- 
ing. He is addressing a lady who 
“just dropped in to look at fixtures.” 

Now a passenger elevator in a 
department store, for example, “ain’t 
no treat.” But in an electrical es- 
tablishment! Well, how many have 
you, gentle reader, ever noted in 
such a place? Smith states that his 
firm installed this one at 107 East 
Front Street three years ago. It cost 
$965. It runs from the first to the 
second floor only—a_ nineteen-foot 
lift. And it earns its cost every ten 
months. Here is Smith’s basis of 
figuring for the preceding statement: 

The ground-floor store, devoted to 
radio, appliances and _ supplies, is 
35 feet wide and 105 feet deep. The 
rent is $175 a month. The quiet 
second floor is used exclusively for 
the display of fixtures and decorative 
lamps. This 3,600 square feet of 
clean, secluded space rents for $80. 
“Because of the elevator, it is ex- 
tremely accessible, in fact it has all 
the advantages of the ground floor 
with none of its disadvantages and 
‘ possesses additional desirable fea- 
tures that it is impossible to get at 
street level. “Therefore,” he explains, 
“we save $95 a month or $950 every 
ten months over ground floor prices 
for a similar amount of fixture dis- 
play space.” 


ae een. we Certainly, Mad- 


It “Distinguishes” the Store 


“Why, Mr. Smith, I didn’t realize 
that you had such a splendid place!” 
This is the exclamation of more than 
one customer when, for the first 
time, he or she enters the store, notes 
the cheerful appearance, of the first 
floor due to its unobstructed ceiling, 
and then is whisked to the fixture 
department with its ample, and 
hence uncrowded, overhead display 
space. 
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the Elevator— 


for the fixture display problem 


This one earns its cost every ten months— 
First-floor convenience at second-floor 
rental expense—lIt solves the fixture dis- 
play problem and puts the store in a class 


| “T have a pretty good ‘hunch’ that 
this elevator puts our store in a class 
by itself,’ Smith declares, “and I 
know that it has solved the problem 
of where and how to display the 
fixtures. Substantiating point one, 
people say, ‘Well! I guess it’s safe 
enough to buy a washing machine 
from your company, you look as if 
you intended to stay here for a few 
years.’ And as regards my second 
point, the fixture floor is now a 
source of pride with us—not grounds 
for apologies. 

“Our efforts are now directed to- 
ward getting prospective fixture 
buyers to come to the store. Once 
we get them to the elevator entrance 
the rest is comparatively simple. 
Say what you will, women like to 
brouse around among a liberal selec- 
tion of styles and prices before mak- 
king their decisions. Ample second- 
floor space permits us to carry over 
300 numbers. Last year Gray, 
Trimble and Smith did a $23,000 
gross fixture business in a trading 
population of about 53,000. I at- 
tribute much of this volume to the 
uninterrupted opportunities which 
second-floor selling gives the sales- 
men.” 





Getting the Prospect to the 
Elevator 
The chief bait that Smith uses 
to entice fixture prospects to his 


elevator is a letter which reads as 
follows: 


Dear Mrs. Webber: 





Do you realize the important part 
played by harmonious fixtures in the 
appearance of one’s home? We have 


all by itself 


. 
taken the liberty of going over the 
plans of your very attractive house 
now building and submit herewith a 
few suggestions as to styles and costs 
covering electric light fixtures for your 
charming residence. 

You will, no doubt, be mildly surprised 
to learn that your place can be com- 
pletely and properly “fixtured” for the 
reasonable price listed on the attached 
estimate sheet. You will be greatly 
surprised, we are quite certain, when 
you see the quality and appearance of 
the actual articles themselves. 

This may be conveniently accom- 
plished in our spacious second-floor 
show room. It is devoted entirely to 
the display of fixtures and of decorative 
lamps. 











T takes a lot of room 

properly to display ceil- 
ing fixtures. Street-level 
space is expensive. There 
| are many other reasons 
| why it is undesirable. 
| But the second floor, 
though clean and quiet, is 
not always accessible — 
when customers are 
women. The passenger 
elevator solved this prob- 
lem for Smith of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. “Besides 
it gives the store a stand- 
ing in the community,” he 
says. 

A one-floor automatic 
elevator is not as expen- 
sive to install or to operate 
as many suppose. 




















Our elevator will take you there 
without the slightest effort on your 
part. 

Sincerely, etc. 


Smith follows the building reports 
closely. He sends the above letter 
to every new home builder. A large 
majority of them “drop in” as a 
result of this invitation. 

This very productive elevator is 
of the automatic type. No operator 
in constant attendance is required 
to operate it. 

“Its operation doesn’t cost the firm 
over a dollar a week,” says Smith. 





Leading Them to the Elevator 














i ale 


Smith gets them to his 
elevator by means of 
this letter and fixture 
specification sheet. 
Every home builder in 
Bloomington receives 


one of these mailings. = 
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On “location” and ready to start the day’s 
These “cub” salesmen of the Public 
Company of Northern Illinois are 
receiving final instructions. 

training 
200 miles a week and costs $70 a month to 


work. 
Service 
designed, high-speed, 


operate. 





Sell $ 


ITH the Public Service Com- 

pany of Northern Illinois the 

operation of the sales-wagon 
plan for training men and reaching 
remote prospects is not an experi- 
ment. Five years ago, it started 
taking a group of salesmen out “on 
location” in charge of an experienced 
supervisor. 

“The idea was a practical success 
from the start,” states W. J. Lynch, 
sales manager for the Oak Park dis- 
trict of this large utility; a territory 
containing 65,000 domestic meters. 
This sales automobile has been in 
continuous operation since May, 
1922, with the exception of a recent 
four-months’ period during which 
time a larger, faster, and more at- 
tractive vehicle was being con- 
structed especially for this job. 

The present automobile cost $1,823. 
It is a large, closed-type delivery 
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This specially- 
truck covers 


men: 


speed wagon with an added cross 
seat and side door. No matter what 
the weather, its five-men crew and 
appliance contents are entirely pro- 
tected. 


What One Sales Wagon Has 
Accomplished 


Sixty-three outside salesmen have, 
figuratively speaking, climbed on and 
graduated from this sales wagon or 
its predecessor. Seventy per cent of 
these fellows have made good. They 
now have sales territories of their 
own in the Oak Park district or have 
been assigned to other properties of 
this company. Many of its graduates 
have gone far up the ladder of suc- 
cess since receiving its thorough and 
practical training. 

C. L. Bougher, now assistant to the 
merchandising sales manager for all 
the properties of this public service 


ONE CaT— 


54,000 Yearly 


company, used this wagon as his 
mobile base of supplies when he 
“fought the battle of the front 
doors.” 

Eugene Keating, assistant mer- 
chandising manager for the Illinois 
Power & Light Company, Chicago, is 
another example. Albert Cone, who 
now averages $450 in salary and com- 
mission a month from his own ex- 
clusive territory, is another shining 
illustration of the fundamental merit 
of this training system for appliance 
salesmen. 

But what of its sales-creating pos- 
sibilities ? 

“The truck is operated mainly in 
the ‘fringe’ territory,” declared Mr. 
Lynch. “By that, I mean the twelve 
small towns ranging from 350 to 
3,200 population, which I have in the 
Oak Park district. Now these places 
are too sparsely settled or too inac- 
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cessible to support a salesman. Yet, 
because of this appliance truck, and 
its crew of four men-and a supervi- 
sor, the company has been consis- 
tently adding an average of $4,500 
worth of electrical merchandise to 
its line every month throughout the 
year. This at a selling cost of 21 
per cent divided as follows: Truck 
operation and depreciation $70; sal- 
aries $600; commissions $270. 


Hiring and Training 


Everybody knows how difficult it 
is to obtain, train and retain resale 
men. The sales truck idea, according 
to Mr. Lynch, has greatly simplified 
these problems. ‘I never have to ad- 
vertise for outside salesmen,” he 
said, “because I have a waiting list 
of men who know about my methods 
for training, paying, and promoting 
good sales material and who want 
to leave their present jobs to come 
with the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois.” 

Lynch hand-picks the majority of 
his men from employees and from 
friends of the salesmen who have 
had truck experience and are now 
making good in territories of their 
own. Because of a salary and com- 
mission plan of compensation, and 
because of truck, training and as- 
sured promotion, quality men are at- 
tracted to his office. 

The truck is the “neck of the bot- 
tle.” It takes five months to train a 
green man. “And if he is ambitious 
and bright that’s the kind of ma- 
terial I prefer,” said Lynch. Thus, 
it will be seen, that it is not possible 
to supply the company with more 
than twelve experienced outside 
salesmen a year from this four-man 
capacity truck. Allowance must be 
made also for those wHo “fall off the 
wagon.” This represents but 20 
per cent of all hired. 

When a man is hired he is routed 
as follows: in the store, two weeks; 
at the information desk, on week; in 
the field with a regular salesman, 
one month; on the sales truck, three 
months. 


Bulletins and Meetings 


From the moment a man is hired, 
he receives additional inspiration 
from weekly sales meetings and from 
bi-monthly bulletins. These bulletins 
are one-page mimeographed affairs. 
They are written by Lynch and cover 
such subjects as: Courtesy, Sales 
Helps, Salesman versus Order Taker, 
Approach, Follow-up, ‘“Don’ts,” 
Imagination, Personality, Public 
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What This Sales 


Wagon Accomplishes 


URNS green men into 

confident and compe- 
tent salesmen. 

Carries the company’s 
policy of personal service 
to its “fringe” customers. 

Adds $4,500 worth of 
electrical merchandise to 
the lines of this utility 
every month, 

Checks the operation of 
district salesmen. 

Contacts 9,500 current- 
users every three months. 





























Relations, Overcoming Objections, 
and so forth. 

Salesmen receive a straight salary 
of $100 a month and a sales com- 
mission based on the load-producing 
character of the appliance sold. Ap- 
pliances are classified and rated as 
follows: 

Class A—8 per cent—battery char- 
gers; heaters; electric refrigerators ; 
irons and ironers; hot water heaters; 
electric ranges. 

Class B—6 per cent — toasters, 
vacuum cleaners; washing machines; 
percolators; grills; etc. 

Class C—5 per cent or a flat 
commission of 50 cents to $1—curling 


irons; dish washers; sewing ma- 
chines; vibrators; mixers; pads; 
driers. 


Truck Operation 


Twenty miles is the approximate 
radius of operation covered by this 
sales truck. It travels 200 miles a 
week. 

Referring to the theory of field 
coverage on which the operation of 
this truck is based, Mr. Lynch said, 
“This truck provides a_ practical 
means for thoroughly and systemat- 
ically contacting 9,500 domestic users 
of current every three months. 

“It progresses street by street and 
town by town until these twelve 
remote or sparcely-settled districts, 
in which a regular territory sales- 
man could hardly get by, are cleaned 
up. Then I start it over again. This 
cycle takes just about three months 
to complete. 

“When the truck arrives at the 
location selected, each man is given 
a street to work. He is instructed to 
call at each house on it. These men 
average twenty-six calls a day in- 
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cluding ‘outs.’ If a person is not at 
home or cannot see my man no re- 
turn call is made.” 

It was explained that appliances 
are not carried by the salesman on 
his initial call. He first talks service 
and is taught to make minor adjust- 
ments or see that the office is no- 
tified and the matter straightened 
out in case he finds a dissatisfied 
customer. His opportunity for sell- 
ing follows as a matter of course. 
When interest is aroused to the in- 
spection point he returns to his 
supply base for the specified article. 

Here is a list of the regular equip- 
ment carried in the truck: 

Three cleaners, three sets cleaner 
attachments, three toasters, one 
waffle iron, one percolator, four elec- 
tric irons, two heating pads, one hot 
plate, one washing machine, 300 60- 
watt bulbs, one kitchen unit. 

Occasionally the truck is sent into 
the district of a regular salesman. 
“It is an excellent way of checking 
up the actual productivity of any 
given territory,” says Lynch. Before 
this is done the man who covers that 
field is notified and instructed to con- 
tinue his work as before. 

It takes about five days to make 
a survey of this nature. Live pros- 
pects for future closing are turned 
over to the district man. These aver- 
age seventeen a day. The truck 
salesmen receive their full commis- 
sion on all actual sales made during 
the time of operation of their au- 
tomobile in this special territory. 

“The effect of this practice,” 
Lynch declared, “is to stimulate the 
regular man to greater effort. Es- 
pecially if I am able to show him 
that he has not been getting capac- 
ity business from each street or per 
capita. 


Net of Sales Truck Operation 


“The net of the philosophy of sales 
truck operation is this,” said Lynch, 
in reviewing his pet project: “First, 
it provides me with a means for 
thoroughly and properly training my 
men—during the time they are sup- 
porting themselves and producing 
revenue for the company; Second, it 
enables me to cover certain territory 
every three months. This, in my 
opinion, is the way to do field work 
but it is difficult to keep an exclusive 
district salesman from chasing pros- 
pects here and there for the larger 
appliances; Third, it is a very defi- 
nite sales and good will builder. In 
view of these facts it has certainly 
justified itself.” 








The store and force of the 
New State Electric Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona, 
whose methods in selling 
washers have proved strik- 
ingly successful. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, sales manager, has 
been able to sell an aver- 
age of twenty-five ma- 
chines a week with a sales 
force of from four to 
six men. Forty machines 
were sold one week. This 
successful sales policy is 
described in detail below. 




















Electrical Dealers Who 
Are Making Money—X XIV 
























Persistence and Sales Policy 


ell 25 Washers a Week 


UMMER in Arizona is con- 
sidered exceptionally dull for 
practically all lines of business. 
Yet, during one week in September, 
while the temperature was running 
above a hundred every day, the New 
State Electric Company, Phoenix, 
sold forty electric washers with 
wringers attached, without any sort 
of special drive or price inducement. 
The company averages twenty-five 
washers a week the year ’round. 
This is one contractor in a mod- 
erate-sized city who is taking full 
advantage of the growing demand 
for larger electrical appliances; for 
the firm’s sales of other large units 
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run almost as high in proportion to 
washers. Total sales of ranges, 
washers, ironers, and vacuum clean- 
ers amount to an average of $10,000 
a month, with the summer months of 
1926 topping December of 1925, the 
biggest appliance month of that year. 

There is nothing unusual in the 
company’s plan of selling appliances 
—especially washers—unless you 
consider persistence and a well-laid 
sales policy unusual. Five men are 
usually on the washer sales force, 
and the company uses specialty men 
with satisfactory results. It selects 
and hires its own specialty men, how- 
ever. This makes for a higher type 


of salesman and produces men who 
will remain with the company long 
enough to know the town and to know 
how to meet its peculiar problems. 
One washer salesman has been with 
the firm continuously for more than 
three years; another for almost two 
years. 

“We find that we can accomplish 
better results in the long run,” de- 
clares Marriel Hamilton. sales man- 
ager of the company, “by holding 
our force of washer salesmen to four, 
five, or six, rather than having a 
dozen or more; because we can take 
more time to pick the men and there- 
fore can get really good salesmen. 
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A few real salesmen are worth a 
score of others.” 

The company is not adverse to hir- 
ing inexperienced salesmen, so long 
as they measure up to qualifications 
otherwise. When a new man is em- 
ployed, he is given a canvassing job. 
He usually does this for two weeks. 
He goes from house to house, in a 
given district, and solicits prospects 
for a free trial of the washer. 


Serves Two Purposes 


This two weeks’ canvassing serves 
a double purpose. In the first place 
it helps to harden the man to house- 
to-house selling by wearing off the 
first qualms of uneasiness. Then it 
familiarizes him to some extent with 
the talking points to be used in sell- 
ing the washer. Likewise, it places 
a number of washers on trial, and the 
women who are trying the washers 
are his first potential customers. 

At the end of two weeks’ can- 
vassing the company believes that a 
man has had enough house-to-house 
experience, and has enough machines 
out on trial, for him to begin selling. 
Thus he begins calling upon the 
prospects who are trying the ma- 
chines and attempts to 


our salesmen in the building of good- 
will with each customer, and we help 
the men by co-operating here at the 
office. 

“As soon as a sale is made, we 
write a letter to the customer, thank- 
ing her for the order and asking her 
to confirm it. We ask her to use our 
service department as often as she 
feels the need of it and call her atten- 
tion to our year’s free service. Asa 
matter of fact, we have been selling 
this line of machines for two years 
and have not yet charged a customer 
for a service call. 


Salesmen Return for Leads 


“Salesmen go back to each cus- 
tomer every couple of months and in- 
quire about the satisfaction of the 
machine and incidentally about any 
friends who might be _ interested. 
We encourage customers to make 
their payments personally in the 
office rather than by mailing in a 
check, for that gives us an oppor- 
tunity to build more good will for 
the house; and incidentally, it gives 
us a chance to show and suggest 
other appliances. 

“We watch all accounts closely, and 
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just before a machine is paid for, 
we write to the customer, again 
thanking her for her order and her 
prompt payments, and suggest other 
appliances which she will find as 
satisfactory as the washer.” 


Luncheon Meetings Weekly 


Mr. Hamilton holds a sales meet- 
ing of all appliance people each 
Saturday, at luncheon. Here the 
men and women who sell the various 
appliances get together and discuss 
the various problems met during the 
past week and often a sales expert 
is present to talk. The meetings are 
held immediately after the salesmen 
get their pay checks, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton believes that the psychological 
effect favors the success of the meet- 
ings. 

Another thing that Mr. Hamilton 
believes has done much toward hold- 
ing good men is the company’s policy 
of giving all store sales and leads 
to salesmen. He declares that this 
policy has done much toward holding 
up the morale of the men during dull 
periods and making them feel that 
the company has their interests at 
heart individually and collectively. 

On washers the com- 





close the deals in his 
own way, having been 
coached by the company 
in the meantime. 

With these trial pros- 
pects as a nucleus, the 
new salesman soon builds 
up enough customers in 
his territory to give him 
a real foothold in the 
district. The company 
maintains that every 
user of one of its wash- 
ers is good for five more 
sales by the time she 
pays for her own ma- 
chine. Thus each sale 
the new salesman makes 
gives him five potential 
sales. That is one rea- 
son why salesmen remain 
with the company for so 
long: The more sales 
they make, the more 
Sales they have in the 
future. 

“We do not offer cus- 
tomers any financial in- 
ducement to give us leads 
to other sales,” says Mr. 
Hamilton. “Under no 
circumstances do we use 
this form of getting 
prospects and sales. On 
the other hand, we coach 





liveries. 





"T"HE New State Electric Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona, signally successful in the sale of ap- 
pliances, has an unusual policy toward its salesmen 
in the matter of delivery of electric washers. 
Instead of having its salesmen go out and get the 
orders and thereafter forget the customer, so far 
as the sale is concerned, the company offers a finan- 
cial inducement for the men to make their own de- 
All of the company’s salesmen have their 
own automobiles, which they use considerably in 
selling. 
In order to give the men an opportunity to cash 
in on the use of their cars further than making 
the sale, it gives them two dollars extra for each 
delivery they make. 
Above is shown the usual method of tying the other concerns—and is 
machine on the front bumper of the salesman’s car 
for delivery. 


pany allows eighteen 
months in which to pay, 
with a substantial sum 
down. On certain mod- 
els, twenty-one months’ 
credit is extended. On 
all other appliances, 
with a few exceptions, 
the terms include a 
substantial cash pay- 
ment and the balance in 
twelve months. 

The firm does not 
believe in making price 
inducements, but finds, 
on the other hand, that 
a steady drive month 


Pays Salesmen to Make Deliveries in and month out will 


effectively move any 
appliance of real merit. 
While other dealers are 
complaining that the 
cream of the appliance 
business is being gob- 
bled up by department 
stores and public service 
companies, the New 
State Electric Company 
is employing similar 
methods—that have pro- 
duced business for these 


getting the cream itself. 
Work always is the 
best sales producer. 
































The Puget Sound company reached 11,000 women through cooking schools 


Making a 


World’s 


Record 


in Range Sales 


The Puget Sound 


Power and Light 


Company sells over two thousand ranges 
in a two-months campaign through 
careful organization and co-operation 


a matter of form, according to 

the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company—and form is simply 
the taking of infinite pains in prep- 
aration. Add to this absolute co- 
operation within the organization, 
together with the assistance of the 
other branches of the industry in- 
volved—and you are likely to make 
a world’s record. 

A range sales campaign has, for 
some years, been an annual spring 
event for the Puget Sound Company, 
so that the details of advertising and 
sales organization are well in hand. 
This year no greater inducement of 
price reduction or premiums was 
offered over what had been the prac- 


G emt in a sales campaign is 
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tice heretofore, but special care was 
put into the planning of details and 
special personal co-operation was 
secured from all connected with the 
sale, with the result that 2,043 elec- 
tric ranges were disposed of in two 
months. This means that more than 
three per cent of the 64,000 resi- 
dence consumers not having ranges 
at the start of the campaign were 
sold during this period. 

The preparation for the campaign 
started four months before its open- 
ing at a meeting of district sales 
managers held in Seattle. A com- 
plete campaign plan was presented 
at this meeting and approved as a 
preliminary. Months of intensive 
work followed. 


The co-operation of the manufac- 
turer made it possible to schedule a 
series of cooking schools throughout 
the territory in which the sale was 
to be staged just prior to its open- 
ing. These schools, which were held 
with the support of a local news- 
paper in each community, attracted 
11,000 women, all of whom were 
naturally left in a receptive frame 
of mind toward electric cooking. 
Probably a fair proportion of the 
sales made were to those whose first 
interest in the subject had been 
gained through attendance at one of 
these schools. 

Within the organization, the prep- 
aration for the campaign involved 
special range dinner meetings held 
in each district of the company. 
These were attended by the district 
managers, district sales managers, 
and the operating personnel. The 
general plan of the campaign was 
announced at this time and _ ex- 
plained in detail and a range sales 
talk was given by a factory repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer. 

Fourteen of these meetings were 
held in the seven districts of the 
company, bringing together over 600 
employees. These insured the under- 
standing, and therefore the sym- 
pathy, of the entire organization to- 
ward the effort. Indeed, all were 
asked to take part, a special commis- 
sion being allowed employees other 
than the regular salesmen for mak- 
ing a sale or for leads. 
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The plans of the campaign in- 
cluded offering the ranges at com- 
pany cost plus 25 per cent when sold 
for cash, or cost plus 34% per cent 
when sold on time. This compara- 
tively low price, coupled with the 
maximum easy terms of $10 down 
and the balance in eighteen months, 
furnished the principal incentive to 
customers to buy during the cam- 
paign period. In addition, a pre- 
mium of an immersion water heater, 
or $7.50 allowance on 
any other electrical ap- 
pliance, was offered to 
each purchaser. 

The regular commis- 
sion salesmen of the 
company were paid a 
10 per cent commission 
on the cash price of 
each range sold. Em- 
ployees in other depart- 
ments received a 5 per 
cent commission on the 
cash price for making 
a sale, or 23 per cent 
for registering the 
name of a prospect to 
whom a range was sold 
later during the cam- 


paign. On such sales, 

an additional 24 per ae , 

ath clam Sian January Fourteen meetings in seven dis- 
aid 40 say other cm- February tricts were attended by over 600 
ployee completing the March employees. The plan was “sold 


sale. 

Considerable addi- 
tional interest among 
employees was created 
by the offer of special 
prizes to be competed 
for by districts. The 
first prize, a large sil- 
ver loving cup known 
as the H. J. Gille Tro- 
phy, after the general 
sales manager of the 
company, was_ placed 
in competition to be 
awarded to the district 
reaching the highest percentage of 
its quota. 

Individual prizes also were offered 
to all employees for selling the great- 
est number of ranges. The first 
prize in this class was a complete 
electric kitchen equipment consist- 
ing of a Hotpoint white enamel 
range, a water heater, a toaster and 
a waffle iron. 

The territory served by the com- 
pany is divided into seven districts 
of varying size and extent. In as- 
signing quotas of range sales to each 
district, regard was given to the 
number of residential customers in 
each not possessing ranges at the 
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April 


May 


start of the campaign, and _ to 
whether or not the company served 
gas in any of the towns of the dis- 
trict.. The quotas were: 


Ranges 
Central District, Seattle 537 
Southwestern District, Tacoma 200 
Northeastern District, Everett 200 
Northern District, Bellingham 193 


Eastern District, Wenatchee 175 
Southern District, Chehalis 85 
Western District, Bremerton 110 


Next Summer’s Sales Results 
Planned for in November 


The successive steps in the care- 
ful preparation that led to sales 
of 2,043 ranges in April and May 


November The campaign was planned by the 
executives of the company. 


December A meeting of sales managers was 
held at which the complete plan was pre- 
sented and approved. 


to the men and women who were 
to do the job on the firing line. 


The campaign was brought to a 
close after two months of high-pressure selling. 


This made a total of 1,500 ranges 
and excluded the possible sale of 
ranges to apartment houses. 


Results Attained 

Although this quota was larger 
than any heretofore assigned in a 
similar campaign, it was felt that it 
could be reached, and when the sixty 
days of concentrated effort netted 
1,681 ranges sold to residential cus- 
tomers, or 112 per cent of quota, it 
was seen that the optimism of the 
sales department had been justified. 

In addition to the number sold to 
residences, it was gratifying to note 
that 362 ranges had been placed in 
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Prior to the opening of the cam- 
paign, cooking schools were held in each com- 
munity with the support of local newspapers. 
They were attended by over 11,000 women. 
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apartment houses throughout the 
districts, bringing the grand total 
up to 2,043 ranges, of which 1,913 
were Hotpoint. Practically all dis- 
tricts exceeded their quotas, the 
H. J. Gille Trophy having been won 
by the Northeastern District, Ever- 
ett, with the sale of 341 ranges, or 
170.5 per cent of its quota. The dis- 
trict grand prize of $100 was also 
won by this district, and its sales 
manager, H. 8. Atwood, carried off 
the sales manager’s 
prize of an electrie 
ironer presented by the 
Pacific States Electrie 
Company. 

Some truly remark- 
able individual records 
were made. Among 
these the winner of the 
first prize, consisting 
of a complete electric 
kitchen presented by 
the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, was 
C. W. Sherman, light 
and power salesman, 
Bellingham, with the 
sale of 98 ranges. The 
second prize, a sewing 
machine presented by 
the Graybar Electric 
Company, for the great- 
est number of water 
heaters was won by 
Gordon Gallagher, Bel- 
lingham, while C. H. 
Gillespie, light and 
power salesman, Ever- 
ett, won the third prize, 
a Premier Duplex vac- 
uum cleaner presented 
by the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, by 
selling 70 ranges. The 
work of a number of 
other salesmen who ap- 
proached these records 
was also very grati- 
fying. 

Contributing to the success of 
this record-breaking campaign was, 
of course, the newspaper advertising 
carried on over the entire system of 
the company, and the selling demon- 
strations held in several offices of 
the company. 

It is interesting to note that over 
half of the purchasers took the water 
heater premium, thus contributing 
materially to the $111,000 annual rev- 
enue added. The excellent revenue- 
producing qualities of this premium 
and its general acceptability to 
range users would seem to indicate 
that it was, from the company’s 
standpoint, a desirable one to use. 
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Lustre Ware Coffee Set 
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Quite a change from the metal perco- 
lator sets of copper, silver and nickel- 
plate is the lustre ware ‘‘Royal Roches- 
ter” coffee set of the Roveson Rochester 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. The set 
pictured is in the Brittany pattern, 
bringing a note of color to table ap- 
pointments. The body of the percolator, 
of 9-cup capacity, is of heat-proof china 
while the cover and base are of copper, 
nickel plated. The inset is of aluminum, 
with new style ‘‘take-apart’”’ basket sus- 
pended from the top of the stem. The 
gravity reset safety switch, a feature of 
the ‘Royal Rochester“ line, is also in- 
corporated in this percolator. Wither 
urn-type or pot-type percolator may be 
had, with sugar and creamer of china 
and tray of metal. Intended retail 
price, No. 651, with urn-type percolator, 
is $39.25; with pot-type percolator, $30. 




















Buffet Refrigerator for Office 
or Apartment 
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No longer is the lone man dependent 
upon unreliable sources for ice supply, 
beverage ingredients, or palatable food. 
In the new buffet Kelvinator announced 
by the Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., is an electrical refrigerator de- 
signed to meet his needs. This new 
model is a Kelvinator in stag apparel, 
as the manufacturer describes it, for use 
in the office, den, study or bachelor 
apartment., It has a cabinet of mahog- 
any or walnut and the regular electrical 
refrigerating features. Besides the shelf 
room for foods, the trays for ice cubes, 
there is also a humidor, for good cigars. 





Combination Lamp and 
Cigar Lighter 
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For use in the home, on end or 
boudoir table, dresser, at the bedside 
or for restaurant tables is a combina- 
tion lamp and cigar lighter, offered by 
the United Metal Art Manufacturing 
Company, 293 Wyckoff Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The lamp has a metal stand, 
finished in old ivory, tinted with green 
and red to bring out the design and a 
6-in. silk shade. The cigar lighter op- 
erates independently of the lamp, having 
a separate switch near the bottom. The 
overall height of the lamp is ‘14 in. The 
intended retail price of the outfit, com- 
plete, is $2.50. 














Hot Plate 
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The Standard Electric Stove Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, has added to its line a 
new Model 51 hot plate. This new ap- 
pliance is a three-burner plate, each 
burner having a rating of 800 watts and 
controlled by three-heat switch. It 
measures 27 in. x 9 in. and has black 
Japan finish. The intended retail price 
is $18. 
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Oil Burner 
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No changes in the furnace are re- 
quired for the installation of the ‘‘2 in 1 
Automatic” oil burner of the Walker 
Oil Burner Corporation, 103 North Main 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. The grate is re- 
moved and the ash door is taken off to 
admit the connections. The burner may 
be used with practically any steam, hot 
water or hot air furnace with a grate 
diameter of 16 in. or more. 

A special feature of the burner is the 
introduction of a large volume of air 
into the side of the combustion chamber 
at right angles to the base of the flame 
and under pressure, completely sur- 
rounding the flame in a spiral stream, 
moving at a high rate of speed. As this 
surplus of air escapes from the combus- 
tion chamber, the air pressure falls and 
the flame spreads out over the top of the 
combustion chamber in the shape of an 
inverted cone, thereby distributing the 
heat throughout the fire pot or box. The 
burner can be regulated to burn from 1 
at. to 5 gal, of oil per hour, operating at 
any intermediate point with a clear 
flame. A yy-hp. Emerson motor is used. 
Safety devices and thermostatic control 
are also included in its construction, 

















Cigar Lighter and Ash Tray 
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Made in wrought metal and with 
oxidized silver finish is a new model 
“Smokerlite”’ brought out by the Hance- 
Parker Manufacturing Company, Meri- 
den, Conn. The lighter rests on an arm 
installed on the side of the tray. It 
operates on 110-volt circuit and can be 
attached to any standard lamp socket or 
appliance outlet. The equipment in- 
cludes a 6-ft. cord in pearl gray to 
harmonize with the finish of the lighter. 
The glass tray liner is 4 in. in diameter. 
Intended retail price, $6. 























Table Grill 
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Many appliances in one are included 
in the No. 625 complete table grill of 
the Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. In the grill 
are combined a table stove of pedestal 
design with special porcelain bed and 
spiral-wound heating element, 7% in. in 
diameter; a removable. cast aluminum 
griddle, 9% in. in diameter; and a 
chafing dish with extreme diameter at 
the top of 94 in. 660 watts. The in- 
tended retail price, complete, is $9.75. 
































Waffle Iron 
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With the coming of cool weather every 
one enjoys hot waffles and the inevitable 
maple syrup. For the waffle-iron shop- 
per there is an attractive new iron re- 
cently brought out by Manning, Bowman 
& Company, Meriden, Conn. It makes 
a waffle 7 in. in size, which may be di- 
vided into four portions. A feature wf 
the iron is the trough around the edge 
to catch any over-run of batter, pre- 
venting it from dripping down on the 
base. The waffle iron pictured is No. 
1601, rated at 600 watts. It has cast 
aluminum grids and nickel plated finish. 
The intended retail price is $12.50. 
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Trickle Charger 
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A new metallic glass element — 
“Silite’—is used in the new trickle 
charger of the Kodel Radio Corpora- 
tion, 507 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. When connected to a _ storage 
battery and left operating continuously, 
it makes an “A” power unit installa- 
tion, eliminating charging worries and 
insuring a fully-charged battery. it 
charges at .6 to .75-amp. rate and may 
be used with either 4 or 6-volt bat- 
teries. Should power fail, charging 
ceases, but automatically restarts when 
current is restored. Through the use of 
a specially-designed transformer of the 
automatic self-regulating type, the 
proper charging rate is maintained, it 
is declared, regardless of battery size 
or condition, and overloading is ren- 
dered impossible. The charger is en- 
closed in a pressed steel case, finished 
in dark brown maroon. Intended re- 
tail price, for 116-volt, 50-60-cycle, a.c. 
circuits, $10; for 25-30-40-cycles, $11. 




















Electric Washer and Boiler 
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From England comes an_ electric 
washer in which clothes are made spot- 
less by boiling or through the applica- 
tion of electric heat as contrasted with 
the usual method of mechanical action 
employed in most washers now on the 
market. This English washer is offered 
by the General Electric Company Ltd., 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 
2, and is made without wheels, pulleys 
or belts. The internal part necessary for 
clothes washing can be easily removed 
and the container used for other pur- 


poses, if desired 
The capacities of the three models 
offered are ten and fourteen gallons, 


with current consumption of 2,000 and 
2,000 watts. All washers are fitted with 
gun-metal draining taps and metal 
stands. Two models are made of heavy 
gage galvanized iron while No. HO-710 
is burnished copper, tinned inside. The 
elements are of the standard ‘‘Magnet”’ 
replaceable type and in two washers are 
finished off to three terminals, allowing 
for 3-heat control, while another model 
is supplied complete with 3-core flexible 
with multiple-heat switch and pilot light. 

















\ 
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Automatic Control Switch for 
Charger and Eliminator 
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The illustrated ‘‘Controlit’ made by 
L. S. Brach Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., is designed to take care 
of all switching connections on the 
trickle charger and B eliminator, throw- 
ing the control on the A battery switch 
and the set itself. All connections are 
permanent. When the set is turned on 
the trickle charger is turned off and the 
B battery eliminator turned on. Upon 
turning the set off, the operation is 
reversed. The switch itself consists of 
a. relay in the A battery circuit which 
operates two different sets of contacts, 
one for the B eliminator, the other for 
the trickle charger. This device is 


known as Model R-U, may be used on 
sets employing either four or six volt 
intended 


batteries and has an 


retail 
price of $6. 








Automobile Engine Heater 
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That it “heats the spot and keeps it 
hot” is the way the Lamb Knitting Ma- 
chine Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
alae its Wright safety auto 
1eater. 

The heater is placed under the hood 
against the crank case to keep the 
engine warm and the oil soft. The 
heating unit of the heater is entirely 
enclosed to eliminate the danger of a 
Spark or exposed incandescent wires 
setting gasoline vapor or oil fire. A 250- 
watt heating unit is employed for use 
on 110-volt circuits, a.c. or dc. In- 
tended retail price, $7.50. 





Six-Pound Iron 
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One of the special features of the new 
electric iron brought out by the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., is the helical element of 
nickel chromium specially wound so that 
the tip of the iron will be heated more 
than any other part, resulting, the man- 
ufacturer points out, in more efficient 
and in easier ironing. The handle is 
bolted all the way through and is made 
so that jit will not crack or split. A 
double monel metal baffle plate and one- 
piece casting holds the heat for an ex- 
tended period and distributes it evenly. 
The slender pointed tip of the iron is 
designed to facilitate the ironing of 
ruffied pieces and laces. The heel rest 
is air cooled and the mirror nickel 
finish of the iron, together with the 


ebony handle make it attractive in ap- 
intended retail 


pearance. Its price is 
9 <4 


$3.95. 




















Reversible Toaster 
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There are many toasters given at 
Christmas time for the toaster is a prac- 
tical and well-selected gift. The Frank 
E. Wolcott Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has a No. 600 reversible 
and adjustable toaster to offer this year 
for Christmas business. Its. overall 
height is 7 in. and the toast carriers 
are adjustable for crisp or dry toast, as 
desired. 500 watts. Intended retail 
price, $4.50. 
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Combination Radio Lamp and 
Smoking Outfit 
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Perfect radio comfort is brought by 
the little Clown radio lamp and smok- 
ing set pictured, made by the United 
Metal Art Manufacturing Company, 293 
Wyckoff Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
size of the outfit is 11 in. long by 5 in. 
wide. It is made of metal, hand-painted 
in four colors. The electric cigar lighter, 
which is a separate unit, resting on a 
round spring under the clown’s feet, op- 
erates independently from the lamp, 
having its own_ switch. The swivel 
socket of the lamp enables the lamp to 
be turned upright for use on the table, 
at the bedside, etc. Included in the re- 
tail price of $2.50 is the silk shield for 
the lamp, 3 ft. of silk cord for the lighter 
and 5 ft. of silk cord for the lamp. 





Battery Charger 
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In the new “Silite’ Homcharger of 
the Kodel Radio Corporation, 507 East 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is a new 
metallic glass rectifying element — 
“Silite.’ Using the new indestructible 
electrodes and common battery electro- 
lyte, the charger contains nothing to 
break or get out of order, the manufac- 
turer explains. It is described as noise- 
less in operation, as charging at a 24- 
amp. rate and as being unaffected by 
variations in line voltage or frequency. 
Should power fail, the battery cannot 
discharge, but will automatically start 
recharging as soon as current is restored, 
making it an unusually satisfactory 
charger for use in localities where power 
failures or fluctuations are common. A 
specially-designed transformer of the au- 
tomatic self-regulating type is used. The 
intended list price, for 115-volt, 50-60- 
cycle a.c. circuits, for charging 4- or 
6-volt storage batteries, $19.50; for 25- 
80-40-cycles, 
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New Items the Contractor Can Use and Install 

















Locking Connector 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

Harvey Hubbell, _ Inc., 3ridgeport, 
‘Conn., has a new two-wire “Cord-Grip”’ 
locking connector, rated 10 amp., 250 
volts. By plugging the cap into the con- 
nector and turning, the two are securely 
locked together. <A twist of the wrist 
unlocks them. 

The locking feature of this new con- 
nector, it is pointed out, provides an 
extra and effective safeguard against 
accidental disconnection. It is of dis- 
tinct advantage in industrial plants and 
other places, particularly where service 
is unusually severe or where connectors 
are subjected to considerable vibration. 
The device is built for hard service, the 
body being of black composition and the 
cap completely armored by a heavy “all- 
over” shield of steel, galvanized to pre- 
vent corrosion. 





Pipe Threading Machine 
1926 
Many desirable features are included 
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in the new “Red-E-Hall” portable power 
pipe threader brought out by Hall-Will, 
Inc., Erie, Pa. The new machine has a 
capacity of 4-in. to 2-in. pipe and 4-in. 
to 14-in. bolts. It can also be used as 
a-power unit, using universal shaft to 
drive hand stocks up to 12 in. 

This tool is designed as a _ portable 
machine, but can be changed over to a 
stationary machine in 3 min., the manu- 
facturer points out. Other features in- 
clude the three speeds, the friction 
clutch for stop and _ start, operated 
instantly by lever handle on top of 
machine, built-in truck, elevating in- 
stantly. for portable operation, Timken 
roller bearings and four extra sets of 
dies. The motor is 1 hp., reversible, a.c. 
or d.c., any phase or frequency. 





Tumbler Switch Plate 

Hlectrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

Standard finishes of the flush plates 
made by the Gaynor Electric Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., are brush brass 
and ‘“‘Gaynoroid,” a finish described by 
the company as richer and softer than 
brush brass, that is resistant to rust, 
acid, corrosion and spots. Plate 71-U, 
universal tumbler switch plate with 
composition handle, has a }3-in. x 
29/32-in. slot and is large enough to 
take all tumbler’ switches. Intended 
price for single composition handle 
tumbler switch is 10c.; 6-gang switch 
is $1.08, with 10c. a gang extra for spe- 
cial finishes, 
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encased. 











Device for Controlling Three 
Separate Circuits With 
Common Feed 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

A new tumbler device having three 
single-pole, individually-controlled switch 
mechanisms with common feed mounted 
in one porcelain cup has been_ brought 
out by the Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. It has three indicat- 
ing black composition handles centered 
vertically on a standard single-gang 
flush plate. The device is known as 
“Trigle’ switch No. 2860 and can be 
used as a three-circuit electrolier switch 
or for controlling three separate circuits 
with common feed. It can control, for 
instance, two electrolier hall lights with 
two of the handles, the third operating a 
light in an adjoining room or porch. 

The same style of switch is also 
furnished as a two-circuit device, having 
two single-pole, individually-controlled 
mechanisms. The capacity of these 
devices is 10 amp., 125 volts; 5 amp., 250 
volts. 





Press Button 
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The most important feature of the 
press buttons made by the Gaynor Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
is the terminal block of fibre, steel- 
Iiverything is metal but the 
insulation, the company explains. The 
screws and_ shell are _ brass. The 
inechanism support and the spring are 
steel, the one copper-plated and the 
other blued for protection against the 
weather. The standard finish is “Gav- 
noroid” brass, although finishes of oxi- 
dized copper and nickel plate are also 
offered. The buttons themselves are 
either German silver or black compo- 
sition. No. 100, 24-in. round button, 
is 18¢c, Oval, oblong, name-plate, 
tandem-plate and other styles are of- 
fered in the line. 


Time Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

For the timing and controlling and 
the making and breaking of electrical 
circuits in signs, lights, motors, radio 
sets and electrical heating appliances, 
the G & S Radio Research Laboratory, 
1269 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has designed its “Go-N-Set” electrical 
time switch. The device consists of an 
alarm clock, into which has been built a 
toggle switch controlled by the same 
parts of the clock controlling the alarm. 
The switch used in the “Go-N-Set” is 
rated at 3 amp., 125 volts or 1 amp. 250 
volts. The Westclox Sleep-meter is 
used as a standard part and an alarm 
works in conjunction with the switch. 
Intended retail price, $7.75. 











Wall Tap 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


The C. D. Wood Electric Company, 
Inc., 565 Broadway, New York City, has 
a line of ‘“Woodwin” wall taps, Catalog 
No. 451, made of highly polished com- 
position of neat shape and design. The 
tap is intended for use in places where 
a regular flush receptacle cannot be 
used conveniently. The tap is easy to 
wire, the wires being slipped under a 
clip of the contacts and pressed in place 
with a screw driver blade. A wood 
screw furnished with the tap holds it in 
the woodwork. The tap may be had in 
five colors—ivory, mahogany. oak, green 
and black. Twenty assorted colors are 
fastened on an attractive display card. 
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Electric Hand Saw 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

Electrical contractors especially will 
be interested in the new electric hand 
saw brought out by the Wodack I[lec- 
tric Tool Corporation, 23 South Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago, Ill., for it performs 
efficient service in cutting channels in 
floors for laying conduit. With this new 
saw, a timber 4 in. x 4 in. can be cut in 
less than 2 sec., the manufacturer ex- 
plains. The saw has many uses, includ- 
ing that of opening shipping boxes and 
crates in large industrial concerns. It is 
fitted with a depth gage so that it is 
only necessary to saw the exact length 
of the board or box cover, thereby 
preventing any injury to the contents of 
the box. The saw is a lamp socket 
device, weighs but 24 Ib., and is fitted 
with a motor large enough to drive an 
11-in. circular saw. Intended price, $170, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 
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Door-Bolt Control Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

As a check on forgetful or careless 
guests, the Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has designed a 
new hotel door-bolt control switch 
which is operated by the bolt in the 
door lock which is used when locking 
the door from the corridor side. When 
the door is locked from the outside the 
switch opens and all lights in the room 
are extinguished; unlocking the door 
immediately relights them. The lights. 
however, are always under the control 
of the occupant of the room when the 
door is not locked from the corridor 
side. Privacy is assured to the guest by 
turning the inside room bolt. The guest 
is unaware at all times of the entire 
switch operation. The switch is 1In- 
stalled in the jamb of the door, directly 
in back of the lock strike plate. The 
switch itself is wired in series with a 
push button or toggle switch in the 
room. 
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Swivel Stem Pendant 
Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


Designed to replace the common chain 
fixture usually offered for commercial 
lighting purposes is a new swivel-stem 
pendant unit brought out by the Quad. 
rangle Manufacturing Company, 553 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. In the illu. 
mination of school buildings the tend- 
ency has for some time been toward the 
use of stem fixtures because they _ ara 
so easily kept clean and free from dust. 
The pendant of the new unit is of 22 gage 
brass with a plated statuary bronze 
finish. The canopy is 5% in. in diameter 
and has a knock-out for canopy switch. 
The glassware is of a light density opa! 
glass. The fixture may be ordered with 
or without glass. The unit also comes 
in white porcelain enameled finish, even 
the swivel ball at the bottom of the 
canopy being porcelain enameled. 








Threadless Fitting 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


In addition to its line of threaded 
“Unilets” the Appleton Electric Com- 
pany, 1701 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., has brought out an improved line 
of ‘‘No-Thread Unilets.”’ <A_ sectional 
view of the improved ‘‘Unilet’” shows its 
simple design. The tapered steel ring 
is squeezed—from the outside—on to the 
conduit by the knurled nut. There is 
no change in the circumference of the 
threaded hub, the company explains, 
therefore there is no tendency to strip 
the threads of either nut or hub. The 
ring has on its inner surface three pro- 
jecting beads that pierce through the 
conduit enamel, establishing a metal-to- 
metal contact and insuring a _ perfect 
ground. All standard “Unilet’” covers 
and fittings are interchangeable with 
the ‘‘No-Thread Unilets.” In fitting this 
new “Unilet” it is only necessary to cut 
the conduit, slip it into the “No-Thread 
Unilet” and tighten the knurled nut. 








Screwless Switch Plate 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


_ Without screws or other visible fasten- 
ings to mar its finish or beauty, the new 
screwless switch plate of Harvey Hub- 
bell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., sets a new 
high standard for the lighting switch 
equipment of fine buildings. The new 
plate is made of bakelite and is snapped 
firmly into position by the pressure of 
the fingers, no tools being required. 
When necessary, it may be readily re- 
moved for the purpose of painting or 
papering without disturbing the po-.ition 
of the switch. 

Another feature of the new plate, 
pointed out by the manufacturer is the 
fact that this plate, made of bakelite 
without metal holding screws. is a per- 
fect non-conductor of electricity and 
may be cleaned with a damp cloth with- 
out the slightest danger of shock. Brass 
plates of this type can also be furnished 
in any finish or design. 
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Wall Box Strap 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

The B & L Metal Stamping Company, 
Inc., 159 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has added to its line a new 
“Belmet” wall box strap for use with 
Gem X and 3-in. wall boxes. This new 
strap not only supports the wall bracket 
but serves as a ground as well. 


Rectangular Outlet with 


Bakelite Screwless Plate 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


Something new and attractive in wall 
outlets has been introduced by Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., in its 
new line of rectangular outlets with 
bakelite screwless plates. 

This new outlet has been developed 
without modifying the standard 7T-Slot 
construction and any form of bladed cap 
may be used with it. The _ screwless 
plate of bakelite is snapped firmly into 
position by the pressure of the fingers, 
no tools being required. The plate 
itself is described on this page. The 
installation of the new outlet requires no 
change of standard wiring practice a:.d 
no special instructions to electricians on 
a job need be given. The outlet is made 
in single and duplex types. 
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Clean-to-Handle Loom 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

Elimination of the troublesome mica 
dust that gets into rugs, carpets and 
other furnishings in re-wiring and exten- 
sion jobs in residences, is the outstand- 
ing feature of the new “Slick-Finish” 
loom brought out by the Wiremold Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 





Window Floodlight Unit 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

The new window floodlight unit—the 
Sol-lux Windo-Flood, of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., enables one 
to focus direct attention on _ certain 
articles displayed in show windows or 
store interiors. This object is accom- 
plished either by means of intensified 
light, or colored light projected toward 
the display. 

The reflector of this unit is of chro- 
mium-plated copper. It is almost indes- 
tructible, and is not subject to discolora- 
tion from heat of the lamp, nor to 
tarnishing or corrosion. <A _ sheet-steel 
swivel base permits universal adjustment 
of this unit, with the result that the 
“Windo-Flood” can be suspended from 
the ceiling or wall and the beam 
trained in any desired direction. 

A film holder may be provided with 
the unit to hold the gelatine color film 
in position. This holder is readily and 
easily attached to or removed from the 
reflector. 
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New Merchandise for the Gift-Buying Season 




















Washer 
$e “2 Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 
me Through operation of the patented 
aluminum Hydro-Disc agitator, hot suds 
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Ironer with 30-In. Roll 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


Only 22 x 42 in. of floor space, that 
occupied by a small kitchen table, is 
required for the new Automatic ironer 
of the Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The ironer may be 
had with gas or electrically-heated shoe, 
the maximum gas consumption being 
15 cu.ft. an hour; the electricity con- 
sumed is 1,000 watts. The motor is 
3-hp., and is rated at 250 watts: 

The roll is 30 in. lony and is 
ingeniously supported from the right end 
by an out-board bearing. The left end 
is open all around ané@ permits using the 
roll the entire length in ironing board 
fashion. Control of the shoe is auto- 
matic, by slight pressure of the foot on 
the foot pedal. <A conveniently-located 
hand lever controls the revolving of the 
roll so that it may be made stationary 
for pressing purposes. Oilless bearings 
are used throughout. When desired, an 
attachable table top may be used with 
the ironer. The table top measures 25 x 
40 in. and when in place serves as a 
convenient kitchen table, concealing the 
ironer. The top is listed separately. 
The intended retail price of the gas- 
heated ironer is $140; electrically heated 
model, $150. 

















Portable Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


In the Lawson portable electric heater 
of the Lawson Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is found a_ portable 
heating device somewhat different ir 
design from those now on the market. 
The heater measures 143 in. high, 123 
in. wide and the reflector has a girth of 
11 in. The base and arms are made of 
cast iron and the reflector jacket of 
26-gage sheet metal. These parts are 
finished in black crystalline enamel. 

A g-in. air space is provided between 
the copper reflector and the outside 
jacket. There are three rows of }3-in. 
holes in the outer jacket, to permit a 
free circulation in the air space, forming 
an insulation that protects the back of 
the heater from excessive warmth and 
throwing the heat rays forward. The 
element is readily removable. 
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are forced through the clothes 120 times 
a minute, explains the manufacturer of 
the new Automatic Model 20 washer, 
made by the Automatic Electric Washer 
paseny. 134 Third Street, Newton, 
owa. 

The washer is of 6-sheet capacity and 
has copper, self-draining tub, corrugated 
and tinned inside. Sloping grooves in 
the bottom drain the tub automatically. 
The washer has top drive, completely en- 
closed. Closing the lid starts ‘the 
washer; raising the lid stops it. The 
machine is rust-proofed with Udylite. 
The reversible swinging wringer is of 
Udylited pressed steel and aluminum 
and may be used on both sides of the 
tub, with control always within easy 
reach. Two aluminum drain boards are 
stationary and reversible. The machine 
is very substantial in construction, a 
beaded steel band forming a rigid base 
for the tub and the pressed-steel leg 
supports are welded to legs and steel 
band, The washer is Duco finished in 
grey. The machine is made to retail for 
less than $90. 

















Liberty Bell Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


On the wave of interest created by the 
Philadelphia Sesqui Centennial follows 
a memento of the country’s early history 
in the form of a liberty bell lamp, de- 
signed by the Quaker City Brass Works, 
336 North 8rd Street, Philadelphia. ’ 

The lamp is described as an authentic 
reproduction of the bell, providing an 
attractive utility lamp that can be used 
as a radio or desk lamp, boudoir or night 
lamp. It has solid metal base, in bronze 
finish, with glass bell, 4 in. in diameter, 
in red or blue and gold. The lamp is 6 
in. high and has a base, 44 in. x 7 in. 
The intended retail price is about $4.50. 


























Small Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


“Presto-Vac” is a small electric 
vacuum cleaner brought out by _ the 
Metal Specialties Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 338 North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. 
It weighs but 4% lb. and is intended for 
use in cleaning stair carpets, auto- 
mobiles, draperies, clothing, upholstery 
and in all places where it is not con- 
venient to use the standard size cleaner. 


_ The motor of this junior cleaner is 


made for use on 110-volt circuits, a.c. 
or d.c. It is controlled by toggle switch 
in the handle. The cleaner may be ob- 
tained with special voltage motors at 
small additional cost. The ‘Presto- 
Vac” is 12 in. long and comes equipped 
with 15 ft. heavy insulated cord and 
attachment plug. The twill bag is con- 
nected to the cleaner with bayonet 
socket and is easily removed for clean- 
ing. Intended retail price, $25. 


























Porcelain-Enameled Ranges 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


In the new line of “Crysteel’’ ranges 
offered by the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, 120 South Sangamon 
Street, Chicago, many attractive models 
are offered. The Console model, with 
three-hole cooking top, measuring 23 in. 
x 223 in., is designed specially for the 
average family of four or five persons. 
The cooking top is fitted with one 1,704 
and two 990-watt elements while the 
oven, 18 in. x 14 in. x 12 in., is fitted 
with one top element and one bottom 
element, 1,260 watts each. Its maximum 
capacity is 6,860 watts. The utility out- 
let is rated at 660 watts. In full-auto- 
matic type, with heat and time control, 
in gray and white porcelain enamel, it 
is list d at $225; in black and white 
finish, $200. Non-automatic types are 
$175 and $150 while those with heat 
control only are $205 and $180. 

The Console Grand range has four- 
burner top and oven larger in size than 
the Console. Its maximum capacity is 
8,360 watts. In full automatic type it is 
$270 and $245. This range is show! 
above. 

All of the ranges are fully porcelain 
enameled inside and out and can be 
furnished in gray and white finish or in 
black and white. The standard form 
of wiring is for 3-wire, 110-220-volt 
circuits, a.c. or d.c. Special wiring may 
be obtained when specified. In addition 
to the ranges described, other models 
are offered, including the Cabinet, the 
Cabinet Grand, the Compact and a 
kitchen heater. 
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Automatic Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


In the new “Betsy Ross” No. 777 iron 
developed by the Central Flatiron Com- 
pany, Johnson City, N. Y., is a new 6-lb. 
iron equipped with an automatuc device 
to prevent the iron from overheating. 
No matter how long the current is left 
on, declares the company, the iron al- 
ways maintains a correct ironing tem- 
perature. The intended retail price is 








Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


Full size, golden-brown waffles are 
made on the new “White Cross” No. 156 
waffle iron of the National Stamping & 
Electric Works, 3212 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill. The finish is highly- 
polished nickel and the iron is rated at 
5.75 amp. 


Emergency Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


For use as a sterilizer, nursing bottle 
warmer, to heat shaving water, soups 
or other liquid foods, the Frank E. Wol- 
cott Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has designed its No. 72 
emergency heater. It has mica plate 
and ribbon-wound element. Its overall 
height is 74 in. and its depth is 43 in. 
There is a wire handle for or pay and 
pouring purposes and a wood handle to 
facilitate detaching cord set. 440 watts, 
Intended retail price, $3.75, 























Flashing Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


James H. Betts, 1391 Sedgwick 
Avenue, New York City, has brought out 
a new flashing plug which is guaranteed 
by the maker for five years. The flash- 
ing unit is concealed by a brass shell 
it is explained, so that nothing can get 
out of order. The ‘“Flash-O-Lite” is 
rated at 60-100 watts and will be found 
of great service in window displays, 
exit signs, safety lights, Christmas tree 
aot etc. Its intended retail price is 

5. 








Colored Wall Plates 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


In ‘“Pyradiolin’ E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del., 
has developed new effects in wall s‘vitch 
plates, in colors to match the woodwork 
of the room or to harmonize with the 
decorative scheme. The material from 
which the ay are made is a synthetic 
plastic and the plates may be had in 
mahogany, walnut, ivory and marine 
pearl in blue, rose, green and white. 
These new effects can be had for all the 
standard push-button and toggle plates, 
as well as floor-plug plates for lamps 
and other necessary attachments. The 
material is said to be practically inde- 
structible, as it will not chip or crack. 
It is made to retain its original color 
through long use, will not tarnish and is 
easily cleaned by wiping with a cloth. 

















Reading and Smoking Lamp 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

Quaint indeed is the combination 
reading and smoking lamp offered by 
The Treasure Chest, Asheville, N. C 
The lamp has a hand-wrought iron base 
and shaft, in rust finish, with a small 
detachable metal ship ash receiver and 
an iron pot for holding cigarettes. The 
pot is a facsimile of the first casting 
made in America in 1642 at Lynn, Mass. 
The shade is parchment in brown tint, 
decorated with ship print. The height 
of the lamp is 52 in. Intended retail 
price, with shade, 0. 
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Corn Popper 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


Since everyone likes popcorn, every 
home should be a prospect for the new 
electric corn popper brought out by the 
Excell Electric Company, Muncie, Ind. 
Half a gallon of popped corn can be 
made in 5 min., the manufacturer points 
out, without the time and trouble re- 
quired to pop corn in the slow, non- 
se. way. The intended retail price 
1s 








Ironer with Single 
Lever Control 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 


Two types are available in the im- 
proved ironer of the York Ironer & Ap- 
pliance Company, Beardstown, IIl.,—gas 
or electrically heated. The ironer has a 
full 30-in. roll and an 8-in. open throat. 
A single lever control is employed to 
provide simplicity in operation. A pres- 
sure equalizer maintains the necessary 
pressure at all points, the company ex- 
plains, and permits the user to iron a 
garment that is thick or folded at one 
end and very thin at the other. All 
gears are packed in lubricants in sealed 
housing. Intended list price, $125. 
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Combination Bridge Lamp, 
Smoking Stand and 
Magazine Rack 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1926 

For the cozy corner in sun room, 
living room, study or bedroom is an 
unusually attractive bridge lamp that 
brings to its user a smoking stand 
and a rack for a favorite magazine. 
The lamp is made of metal and may 
be had in colors of green, black, yel- 
low or red. In green and black the 
intended retail price, without shade, 
is $14; in yellow or red $15. A 12-in. 
parchment shade may be had for $4 
while a pleated chintz shade, harmoniz- 
ing with the lovely coloring of the lamp, 
may be had for $4.50. The lamp is 
offered by the Ethel Edwards Studio, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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J. Gross of Portland, Oregon 
has built up a lucrative 
business by concentrating on 
repair work as his specialty 


OST electrical dealers regard 
M the repair work which comes 

into their shop as a neces- 
sary evil which must be handled in 
order to keep the good will of the 
customer but which entails more 
grief than profits. 

Properly managed, according to J. 
Gross of the Electrical Repair Shop, 
of Portland Oregon, it has more at- 
tractions than the straight electrical 
business, because it can be made a 
specialty. Standard electrical goods 
handled by numerous dealers in 
every community have made the 
sale of the original appliance a mat- 
ter which is highly competitive and 
based, of necessity, to some extent 
upon price, and upon chance, as well 
as upon location and effectiveness of 
advertising and service. 

Repair work is very largely a 
personal matter, however, and being 
a field which is looked upon as a 
side line by many, is open to in- 
dividual development, yielding re- 
turns in exact proportion to the 
quality of service rendered. 


Needs Advertising 


Mr. Gross does nothing else, con- 
fining his activities entirely to repair 
work and to alterations in wiring 
and, in consequence, has been able 
to study this business from every 
angle and to develop many kinks 
building up a clientele. 

The reason most dealers find the 
repair department a drag rather 
than an asset to their prosperity, 
says Mr. Gross, is because they 
conduct it in the rear of their shop 
or in the basement. In consequence 
they get only the business which the 
pressure of emergency brings into 
their shop. Like any other line of 
endeavor, repair work needs adver- 
tising to attain success. You cannot 
wait for business to come and find 
you, you must go out after it. 
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Repair Work 


as a Money-Making Specialty 





Location is one of the important 
considerations. Here again, it has 
been usual practice to shunt the re- 
pair department or the repair shop 
into the side alley or the outlying 
district, leaving it to the householder 
in dire need of assistance to seek 
it out. 

Not so with Mr. Gross. His head- 
quarters are in the main downtown 
district, with two windows to attract 
the attention of passers-by. More 
important still, it is at the terminus 
of the out-of-town bus lines, so that 
every passenger has a chance to note 
the signs on the window and awnings 
in passing. 

A considerable out-of-town busi- 
ness has been built up in this way, 
articles being sent in by parcels 
post and by express, or brought in 
personally, to be returned in this 
way. Rural customers multiply 
rapidly, a satisfactory job of repairs 
almost always bringing others from 
the same neighborhood. 

Rural customers who have no elec- 











ee HAT is wrong 

with theattitude | 
of the average dealer 
toward repair work,” says 
Mr. Gross, “is that he does i 
not dignify it as a busi- 
ness. Do a good job and 
let the public know about 
it; that will bring success 
in this field just as it does 








in any other.” 




















The man who 
makes the re- 
pairs takes all 
telephone calls 
relating to his 
work, 


tric shop in their convenient vicinity 
to which repairs are taken as they 
become necessary, are apt to have 
accumulated a number of appliances 
in need of first aid and once their 
confidence is acquired, these all are 
brought in. 


Repairs Made in Window 


The most effective detail of the 
store and window arrangement in 
attracting attention and bringing 
customers is the placing of the re- 
pair bench in the window. The work 
can be done here just as effectively 
as elsewhere, in fact, as is obvious, 
the light is excellent, and the human 
interest of watching the work under 
way is irresistible. Almost everyone 
passing by stops and watches for a 
moment and, it is safe to say, re- 
views in his own mind as he does so 
the appliances at home which need 
similar treatment. The result is 
that the toaster or percolator or 
waffle iron is brought along the 
next day. 

Another feature of the Gross 
service is that appliances for repair 
will be sent for and delivered free of 
charge. This makes it easy for the 
housewife to “do it now” and cer- 
tainly has much to do with the 
steadily growing patronage of the 
store. When large equipment is in- 
volved, a man is often sent out to 
fix it on the premises. By securing 
full details over the telephone and 
recording them on the job record 
which is handed to the man in the 
field, it is possible for him to take 
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out all necessary materials and tools 
without having to make a prelim- 
inary examination, thus saving both 
time and money for the customer. 
Long experience has shown that 
most ills to which electrical appli- 
ances are heir fall into a few major 
categories which it is simple enough 
to diagnose by asking the key ques- 
tions. When something less simple 
is the matter, it is usually necessary 
to bring the equipment to the shop 
for repair in any case and a “tele- 
phone diagnosis” is not necessary. 


Complete Set of Parts Kept 


A most complete set of parts is 
Kept on hand and the boast of the 
shop is that they repair “anything 
electrical.” Indeed, if the part is not 
obtainable or the manufacturer has 
discontinued the line, most ingenious 
substitutes have sometimes been 
worked out and the machine literally 
rebuilt. The customer is of course 


-apprized of the cost involved and 


advised whether or not it is an 
economical thing to have the repairs 


made or to buy new equipment, but 
as for saying that the thing cannot 
be fixed, that simply is not done. 
Simple tags with detachable checks 
at the end are provided for marking 
articles while they are in the shop, 
the customer retaining the record of 
the date and price agreed upon. In- 
dividual containers in which the 
small parts of each job are kept 
insure that nothing will be mislaid 
during its repair. When work is 
done in the home a job slip is pro- 
vided on which material taken out, 
that returned, and the time put in 
on the work are all carefully recorded. 
An especial point is made of off- 
time jobs and all advertising of the 
company carries the home address 
of Mr. Gross, as well as his business 
phone. Appliances are apt to show 
their defects during use, or just at 
the time they are needed for use, 
when an immediate remedy is re- 
quired. This is often enough in the 
evening or early mornimg. Service 
at this time is especially appreciated. 
The man in the repair business 





The Premium and the Minor Appliance 


Ordinarily sales in electric flat 
irons for the Central Illinois Light 
Company, Peoria, Ill., average sixty 
a month. During August this utility 


advertised “A $3 Steel Kitchen Stool 
Free With Every $7.50 Electric 
Iron” and almost tripled this cus- 
tomary volume. 

















$67.50 worth of premiums moved 
$947 worth of electric irons. “If 
the cost of the special inducement 
feature can be kept within this 7 
per cent limit and if the premium 


idea is not over-worked I see no 
harm in it,” states F. J. Sullivan 
of the Central Illinois Light Com- 
pany. It certainly can be made to 
work to advantage. 
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is in the same position as the physi- 
cian, or the plumber; when he is 
wanted, he is often wanted quick. 
These emergency calls are not 
actually numerous in proportion to 
the total amount of work done, but 
it is safe to say that prompt atten- 
tion given to them and a satisfactory 
solution of the customer’s predica- 
ment has more to do with the build- 
ing of good will than half a dozen 
larger jobs which may be handled 
at leisure. 


Telephone Book Good Medium 


On account of the emergency 
nature of much of repair work, 
Mr. Gross regards the telephone 
directory as a good medium for ad- 
vertising. The householder who dis- 
covers the electric iron has gone 
wrong on the morning of washday 
frequently does not know where to 
turn. She looks up the classified list 
of the telephone book and here 
chooses the man whose advertise- 
ment appeals to her. The specialist 
in repair work who promises to call 
and fix her appliance in her home 
or to deliver it when ready from his 
shop is very apt to receive her call. 
In addition to this form of advertis- 
ing, he has found blotters to be a 
very satisfactory medium. They are 
kept on hand on account of their 
serviceability and their message is a 
reminder when the need for help 
arises. 

Mr. Gross’s shop is not large in 
dimensions; it need not be, for all 
it needs to contain is the work bench, 
the window displays and the par- 
ticular articles under repair, to- 
gether with those just received and 
those ready for delivery. Because 
the demand seems to justify it, 
there is also a very complete line of 
lamps and a few, very few of the 
standard appliances. When the cus- 
tomer is advised that the cost of 
repairs is greater than would justify 
their undertaking, the request is 
frequently made for new equipment 
to fill the need. Mr. Gross has found 
it profitable to have a small line of 
appliances on hand to meet these 
request. Vacuum cleaners are also 
rented to housewives. 

If the store itself is small, how- 
ever, the business is not. Space for 
storage and for the other depart- 
ments of the work shop is required 
elsewhere and the sub-sidewalk space 
has been acquired under the shop 
and extending to the corner. Four 
men are kept continuously busy 
handling repairs and _ alteration 
work. 








Christmas Sales Ideas 
for the Contractor 


Fixture Certificates Make 


Ideal Christmas Presents 


What could be a more useful and 
artistic Christmas present than a 
lighting fixture? When this idea 
occurred to W. Canfield, Jamaica, 
New York, he immediately set to 
work interesting a few of his cus- 
tomers. He soon found out, how- 
ever, that although every one liked 
his idea, no one wanted to buy. 

At last one customer expressed the 
reason. He had a friend who needed 
a dining-room fixture, but not know- 
ing his friend’s tastes as to color and 
design he was afraid to buy it for 
him. 

Mr. Canfield then thought that 
some way might be devised to allow 
the receiver of the gift to select his 
own fixture. This could be done by 
selling the customer a transferable 
certificate good for a designated class 
of fixture. 

He got in touch with his printer 
and had a few of these certificates 
printed, carrying the following: 


This certificate entitles the bearer to 
lighting fixtures, .......... 
types, which he may select from dis- 


OPC ee , and will be installed 
free of charge. W. Canfield, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Presented by 


e062 6 62.6. 4:4 3 21610 8S 
eee eee ee ereeesrene 


Received 


eoeeereeeeeeese 


These certificates were neatly 
printed in dark green ink with a 
bond-like border. 

The fixture display was then di- 
vided into five classes according to 
price and all price tags removed. If 
a customer wished to give a dining 
room fixture costing not more than 
fifteen dollars the certificate would 
be marked, 1 fixture, R.R. type, from 
display C. 

A small amount of newspaper ad- 
vertising was run and a number of 
circular letters were mailed explain- 
ing the proposition to his customers. 
Although the campaign was late 
getting started a number of fixtures 
were sold in this manner. 

Aside from selling the extra fix- 
tures Mr. Canfield found that in- 
variably, when the fixtures were in- 
stalled an order of lamps was also 
sold and in two cases, extra wall 
brackets resulted in profitable wir- 
ing jobs. 





How Two Electrical 


Contracts Were Increased 


Here are two examples of how 
suggestions from the contractor will 
get him additional business: 

The first instance is reported 
from Chico, California, where a job 
was under way for a new furniture 
store. The Boblet Electric and 





“Invite” Store Owners To Use Your Wiring Service 





@ 


notifying the 


Phone Main 0680 


$nuitation 


The owner, agent, or prospective occupant of this 
store, can obtain FREE a plan or sketch for a 


Correct Lighting System 


and illumination of merchandise in this store, by 


Electric Service League 


24 Adelaide Street West 








GOOD lighting increases sales 30 to 50% 











The card reproduced above was 
printed and distributed to stores in 
Toronto, Canada, by the Electric 
Service League. The line, “Good 
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lighting increases sales 30 to 50 per 
cent,” is bound to attract attention 
and also the interest of any mer- 
chant. 


Manufacturing Company, which was 
handling the job, with the repre- 
sentative of the California Electri- 
cal Bureau, called on the owner 
of the store and talked adequate 
illumination as a business asset. The 
original contract was increased by 
65 per cent. 

The second instance is reported 
from San Francisco, where Victor 
Lemoge, electragist of that city, was 
awarded a contract for wiring a 
block of sixteen homes. Knob and 
tube work was specified. Mr. 
Lemoge suggested the advisability 
of placing stores under each of the 
dwellings. This idea was accepted 
and the job automatically placed in 
the conduit class. The contract was 
thus increased to three times its 
original proportions. 


Outlets Make Christmas 
Gatherings Safe 


The coming of Christmas reminds 
us that the time is at hand for the 
usual public meetings and Christmas 
tree gatherings for the children in 
the town hall, Sunday schools, and 
clubs in every city and town in the 
country. 

At this time of the year, we are 
also reminded of the numerous fires 
caused by the use of candles, improp- 
erly wired decorations, and long ex- 
tension cords to say nothing of the 
trouble and blown fuses caused by 
overloaded circuits. . 

It would prove profitable if every 
electrical contractor would look 
around in his community and single 
out the various halls and public 
buildings where the gatherings are 
held. 

A call on the Sunday school 
superintendent, a little talk to the 
ladies’ clubs on safety and conven- 
ience, and a chat with several lead- 
ing business men who are members 
of public organizations, will often 
end in an order for the installation 
of one, two or three convenience out- 
lets in the usually poorly wired pub- 
lic buildings. 

True enough, the job itself is not 
so large and some might think it 
not worth the bother required to get 
it, but when we consider the fact 
that it will put the idea of con- 
venience outlets in the minds of 
many people who heretofore consid- 
ered such devices a needless luxury, 
the effort seems well worth while, 
and to the contractor making such 
installations will come a return of 
real dollars-and-cents’ value. 
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Electric Milk Cooler 


for small dairy farms 


OOLING milk in the old way 
C on the small dairy farm re- 

quires the employment of one 
man who does practically nothing 
but handle ice, and in the winter it 
takes a crew of five men to harvest 
the ice, a job generally disliked by 
the farmer. 

The Adirondack Power and Light 
Corporation, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
operates in one of the counties 
great dairy centers and to serve its 
customers needs 


large milk station where steam is 
available for proper sterilization, 
but the small dairyman usually has 
no steam and his surface cooler is 
subject to infection. - 

The requirement first catered to, 
was cooling of night’s milk, as most 
public health authorities and milk- 
collecting stations stipulate that the 
milk, unless delivered very soon after 
milking, must be cooled to 50 deg. F. 
or below. 


The design adopted consists of an 
insulated tank, in sizes to hold from 
four to ten cans of 10-gallon capacity. 
The walls and floor consist of three 
layers, each 3 in. thick. There is an 
external layer of concrete with #-inch 
steel reinforcement, a central layer 
of corkboard, and an internal lining 
of non-reinforced concrete. The 
cover of the tank consists of a timber 
frame of 2 in. x 4 in., filled with 
2-in. corkboard, and covered on both 
sides with 2-in. 





for milk cooling, 





has designed an a 


electric milk- 
cooling installa- 
tion to cost the ead 
farmer less than 1_T £6 Bosnos 
$500. 2'n4 Lungen, 
When the ques- 
tion was first 
studied, it was 
determined that — 
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The high-speed electric milk cooler 
—construction diagram and views 
showing partly finished and com- 
pleted installation. 
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depth sufficient to come up to the 
necks of the cans when the full num- 
ber are in. 

These outfits are designed to cool 
the specified number of ten-gallon 
cans from 95 deg. F. to 40 deg F. 
in fourteen hours. To obtain uniform 
cooling throughout the mass of milk 
in a can without using an agitator, 
it is recommended that the farmer 
give the cans a shake every fifteen 
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minutes for an hour or two after 
they have been placed in the tank. 


New Design for Quick Cooling 


To eliminate this nuisance and 
enable the farmer to cool the morn- 
ing’s milk when the time available 
only amounts to one or two hours, 
and cooling by simply immersing the 
cans in the water would be too slow, 
an entirely new design has been 





Model Kitchen in Store Sells 
Home Appliances 


OTHING appeals more to the 
it housewife than other people’s 
kitchens. She likes to get pointers 
for her own, just as she likes to talk 
with other women who have similar 


kitchen aid machine, Mr. Walker has 
placed many of the smaller appli- 
ances about, so that they become in- 
trinsically part of the picture. It 
therefore becomes the natural thing 





R wy 

















A model kitchen not only affords op- 
portunities for demonstrations which 


ta his 
Walker of Boise, 


bring crowds of customers 
store, says Mr. 


Idaho, but it also develops many a 
prospect for ranges and yrefrig- 
erators from housewives who merely 
happened in for smaller equipment. 





problems about cooking and house- 
work and babies. Roy Walker of 
3oise, Idaho, has found that it 
amply pays him to set off one cor- 
ner of his shop for a model kitchen 
in which actual conditions in the 
household can be approximated. 
Quite irrespective of the intention 
of the customer to buy a range or 
refrigerator, she, if she be of the 
feminine gender, invariably stops in 
to see what the equipment is. This 
affords an ideal introduction to a 
sales talk along almost any line of 
household equipment. 

In addition to the range, refrig- 
erator and water heater, and the 


to take the woman who is interested 
in waffle irons, or toasters, or per- 
colators into the kitchen to show her 
the article and perhaps to demon- 
strate it. At the same time, her 
attention is called to equipment with 
which she may not be familiar and 
the subject naturally drifts to the 
more important items of kitchen 
furniture. It is surprising how 
many times a prospect develops. 

In spite of the fact that the cen- 
tral station in his territory sells 
more merchandise per _ residential 
consumer than anywhere in the 
United States, Mr. Walker finds no 
difficulty in selling these consumers. 
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evolved. The tank is to be con- 
structed on the same lines as before, 
but about twice as deep, so that 
the cans may stand on a rack either 
of wood or iron, above the level of 
the water. The cooling of each can 
is to be done in a few minutes, while 
the can is being filled from the 
strainer. A special strainer is to 
be used, having a cone at its base, 
to deflect the milk on the sides of 
the can. During this time the cold 
water from the bottom of the tank 
is pumped over the outside of the 
can, through a special perforated 
ring, by a small motor-driven cen- 
trifugal pump. This design also 
eliminates the inefficiency of different 
water levels as in the immersion 
type when different numbers of cans 
are being cooled. 

To avoid keeping the main cover 
open while the milk is being strained, 
an opening with a closely fitting lid 
is provided, slightly larger than the 
top of the strainer. 


Farmer Supplies Own Material 
And Labor 


The farmer generally prefers to 
supply his own labor as far as pos- 
sible, so as to minimize the amount 
of cash he has to pay out; also to 
supply materials such as lumber and 
cement. On this account, these out- 
fits are supplied on the following 
terms: 

“The company agrees to furnish 
and install—a domestic type auto- 
matic electric refrigerator, a set of 
cooling coils and the necessary 
amount of corkboard and high. melt- 
ing point asphalt for the tank, for 
a specified sum plus $7 per day for 
the time of the company engineer to 
supervise the work. 

The farmer supplies all other ma- 
terial, such as lumber for forms and 
cover, cement, gravel, nails, drain- 
pipe, etc., and the necessary labor 
for building the tank.” 

Easy terms for payment of this 
sum are arranged as required, but in 
most cases the farmer much prefers 
to wait until he can pay cash before 
purchasing the equipment. 

No intensive sales campaign has 
yet been instituted for these outfits, 
and as the conditions on each farm 
vary so considerably, they cannot be 
sold like household refrigerators, as 
each job is a special case. The 
Adirondack company has sold ten of 
these installations and they have 
operated so successfully that in 
several cases the milk cooler is the 
main object for having power in- 
stalled on the farm. 
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: 66 F 33 
: Get “3% for Fixtures 
: P geninial well-designed home should have at least 3 per Recognizing the importance of early contact with the 


cent of its building budget appropriated for lighting prospective builder, the Association of Lighting — 
fixtures. But to sell this “3% idea” effectually, the home turers of New York City is running i _ 
owner must be reached early in his building program—_ that above in local memepeparen-suseenent d Be: i ers 
before his appropriation is exhausted. and booklets mailed to prospective owners and architects. 





































istinction at Moderate Prices 





From sunny Italy come 
all the lovely gifts piec- 
tured. The lamp base 
is of Deruta majolica, 
made in an age-old fac- 
tory at Deruta, near 
Perugia. The shade is 
of linen, with decorative 
border and the lamp 
complete retails for $24. 
The cotton table runner 
in striking colors is a 
reproduction of a Peru- , 
gian towel and is listed 
at $5. The Minghetti 
ash tray is $2.50, the 
little Castelli vase $3.50 
and the Florentine 
leather bookends are $9 
per pair. 





Serre 

















Soft light, filtering through the green 
satin-finish glass base of the lamp at the 
left, lends enchantment to the dark corner 
of a room. The shade is of parchment 
paper, in green and is decorated with 
old floral print and bindings of two-tone 
ribbon. The lamp, complete with “Inner 
Glow” adapter and shade, is $18.50. The 
Venetian water bottle, which has ice 
compartment, is $3 and the imported 

y box, $4.50, is made of wood, inlaid and 
fi finished in brilliant colors. 

















Four appropriate “gifts for the man” 
are to be found in the group to the right 
—three smoking accessories and a radio 
lamp. The heart-shaped tray and pipe 
holder is of Danish pewter and is listed 
at $6.50; the pipe holder at the extreme 
right is also of Danish origin and is 
$4.50; the wrought iron match holder is 
$1.50. The radio lamp with adjustable 
arm and silk shade, retails for $9.50. 
The Italian pottery bell is $2 and the 
Gubbio majolica compote is $9. 








io 
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ces for Christmas 
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en aed 


One of the newest and loveliest 
of lamp bases, used by the lead- 
ing decorators, is adapted from 
the Venetian water bottle, which 
is filled with water to lend 
beauty and solidarity. The 
lamp pictured is of pink and 
gold Venetian glass while the 
shade is of beige and rose geor- 
gette with narrow gold bands. 
The shade is oval, to harmonize 
with the flat base of the lamp. 
It can be retailed complete for 
about $29.75. The Pompeian 
bronze “Discus Thrower” is $6, 
the Florentine leather calendar 
$3.50 and the Deruta linen 
runner, with quaint filet-type 
embroidery, is $10. 


Both of the hand-wrought iron 
lamp bases shown below, retail- 
ing at $7 each, are French im- 
ports. The lamp at the left has 
a French pleated ‘“Toilene” 
shade (listed at $3.50) that is 
collapsible and made to fit any 
wire frame in its size. The 
lamp at the right has painted 
silk shade that retails for about 
$7. The ash-tray of exquisitely- 
molded Danish pottery is $12. 
The small electric clock, for 
mantel or desk use, makes an 
ideal gift. It is $18. 


amp Stocks 














Manufacturers’ names are 
listed on page 182 
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Service Appliance Co., Inc. 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT Sept. 17th, 1926 


Order No 4627 Schenectady, N. Y. 


To “ureka Yacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, Miche For 


Ship to Service Appliance Company Ship Via 





7,000 fureka Cleaners, complete with uttachments. 


The above cleaners to be shipped vefore Dec. lst, 1926, according to the following Schedule: 


Fastern New York Territory. e...02,000° 
Western " “ ” oeeee 02,000 
Wassachusetts ” eeeeeel, 000 
Western Pennsylvania " eeeeeel,000 
New Jersey bed oeeeeed, 000 








Send bill to 5 
Send shipping papers to Schenectady, N.Y. Service Appliance Co., Inc. 








CONDITIONS 


1. We reserve the right to cancel order if shipment is not made as promised. 
2 Prompt ship ae nt necessary unless otherwise specified. Send immediate notice 
of any delay. 
3. Forward invoice and Bill of Lading promptly on shipment of goods. 
4. MARK ORDER NUMBER ON INVOICE. PURCHASING AGENT. 
$. MARK ORDER NUMBER ON ALL SHIPMENTS 


Form No. 3 


 weshon a Ai tei ce SRN oP : 
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carloads 


of EUREKAS 


The world’s largest single 
Electric Cleaner order 


— placed by Service Appliance Co., Inc., 
Schenectady, N.Y. for immediate delivery 


On September 15th, the Service Appliance 
Company, of Schenectady, New York, the 
world’s largest distributors of major home 
appliances, placed an order specifying immediate 
delivery of 7000 Grand Prize Eurekas,—retail 
value in excess of $350,000.00. 


This, we believe, is the largest single order, 
specifying immediate shipment, ever placed by 
a dealer for electric cleaners. And, so,—the 
Grand Prize Eureka and the Service Appliance 
Company set up another world’s 


Their prospects know the Grand Prize * 


Eureka not only by name, but by its performance 
and the remarkable service it renders over a 
long period of time. As a result, the Eureka is a 
quick seller—and it stays sold. You don’t have to 
be an Eureka dealer to know this, but you do have 
to be one to take advantage of Eureka prestige. 


Record Christmas Sales 


Remember, during the last ten months, millions 
have been reading Eureka ads in the national 
magazines and local papers. 





record which in itself clearly 
attests to the mechanical excel- 
lence of the one, and the out- 
standing merchandising ability 
of the other. 


The Eureka is Featured 


The Grand Prize Eureka is the 
only electric cleaner sold by the 
great Service Appliance Com- 
pany throughout its chain con- 
sisting of 115 retail stores. Eleven 








Women by the tens of thousands 
have witnessed demonstrations 
in their own homes, by salesmen 
employed bythe EurekaVacuum 
Cleaner Company. Thousands of 
them will come forward during 
November and December and 
buy Eurekas. Don’t be content 
to sit back and let your share of 
this highly profitable business 
escape you. 








hundred (1100) retail salesmen 


Write or wire the Factory 


operating through these stores, Test. thertreatwihitedut tee removes, immediately for an appoint- 
is passed back and forth over one small section 


know that they are selling some- ofa tug. The results speak for thnselves! And =~ ment with our Sales Manager 


remember that most 


of this stifling cloud of 


thing more than just a cleaner. *'"“Stuinary"cleaning cannotresce’ “'* — for your district. 


See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 
EurekA VacuuM CLeAner Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturer of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches, 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W.C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 


URE 


VACUUM CLEANER 
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NEWS ITEM 


The recent purchase of the Apex 
Products Co., Chicago, by the 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, has made it pos- 
sible for the latter company, for 
the first time in its history, to 
offer a complete APEX LINE. 
This offers a splendid opportunity 
for dealers to handle a complete 
line of appliances under the 
nationally known and establish- 
ed trade-name Apex, a line so 
complete that it includes not 
only vacuum cleaners, washers 
and ironers, but also a cooker, 
ventilating fans, a bench grinder, 
and motors. 
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The ipex 


Cleaner 


Apex dealers are now able to 
offer $15.00 for old vacuum 
cleaners, any make, any con- 


dition, with practically no The many dealers who have for years sold 
loss of profit. This liberal the time-proved Apex Cleaner are now 
trade-in is reaching the thou- enabled to handle an Apex Washer and an 


sands of women who own Apex Ironer, manufactured by this company. 
worn, out-of-date cleaners. Write for particulars today! 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ELECTRIC 


IRONER 


with 8 Convenience Features 


1. Folds and easily rolls into a 
corner or closet. 





2. One connection with any wall 


5. Roll revolves under power only 


All the engineering skill and experience gained wien iteiaing, 


through years of washer manufacture have been 
incorporated in this handsome new Apex washer. 6. Fold-back feed board. 
Fast cylinder type with unperforated, vacuum- 
cupped washing surface. All-aluminum wringer, 


( r socket furnishes heat and power. 
: 3. Full open end. 
Ne Ww Gpex Washer 4. Easy knee control. 
4 
W 
n 


7. Swinging rack and extension 


Vs copper tub, nickelplated inside, full cabinet, and end tray. 
many other wonderful features. 8. May be used for pressing. 
Y CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. ™ TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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Cashing [n on Christmas 
















































Above: The British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Ltd., features electric 
toys in its Christmas display. Arranged 
in a double-facing open display, a wire 
guard prevents undue handling and on 
the top of the case samples are set up 
and demonstrated. 


In circle: The electrical deal- 
ers of Canton, Ohio, set up 
their community Christmas 
Tree on the steps of the 
city’s largest high school 
building, located on a main 
thorofare. 


Below: A Christmas parade 
of one float promoting 
vacuum cleaners as a gift 
attracted a lot of attention 
at Spokane. This truck 
with a ‘sign and a Santa 
Claus turned the ar- 
rival of an order of 
cleaners into a mer- ay 
chandising event. 
















EUREKA ELECTR VAC EME 

fr MOTHER'S XMAS GIFT oa 
FREE/6° 
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Mien arte Fes awestithrins 4 an dalla aie 
WASHINGTON WATER POWER CO. 
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To Save Wiring Labor 


HE cost of electrical installa- 

tions can be greatly reduced 

through the saving of labor if 

the electrical contractor will watch 

every opportunity to use electrically 

operated tools instead of the usual 
hand operated devices. 

The usual handicap of a lack of 
power can be readily overcome by 
using an inexpensive and easily con- 
structed portable power plant. 

A small two-wheel trailer will 
serve as an excellent carrier for this 
plant. The reason for selecting a 
trailer instead of mounting the ap- 
paratus on a delivery truck, is to 
enable the men to hook it on any of 
the machines and take it from job to 
job as soon as the holes are bored 
and backing set, not tying up the ap- 
paratus until the job is completed. 

The power plant can be one of the 
numerous portable machines which 
are on the market, if the contractor 
desires the least trouble in as- 
sembling. However, considerable 
money can be saved, if he constructs 
his own power plant out of the 
“junk” usually found in the shop, 
adding a small gas engine which can 
be usually picked up for a nominal 
sum. In selecting a gas engine it is 
better to have it a little large, as 
one which is barely large enough, is 
liable to cause a fluctuating flow of 
current. 


Generator from Converted Motor 


A suitable generator is often on 
hand but in case one is not available, 
a motor can be converted or a gen- 
erator wound on a discarded or 
burnt-out motor or generator frame. 
A 2-kw. generator will be found 
large enough for the average work. 

Either belt or direct drive may be 
used according to the type of en- 
gine. A belt drive will give very 
little trouble and is probably the 
easiest to install with the ordinary 
equipment. 

In mounting the generator and 
engine, it is advisable to bolt them 
to 4 in. x 4 in. planks which in turn 
are bolted to the trailer. This will 
give a solid and serviceable mount- 
‘ing, and the apparatus may be ad- 
justed without defacing and weak- 
ening the trailer floor. 

A small panel board will be found 
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This distributing box will save 
much time and trouble by making 
it a supply center in the house 
being wired. 





convenient. This should consist of 
a switch, fuses, and several power 
outlets in which the flexible cords 
may be plugged. 

Across the front of the trailer is 
a suitable space for a tool box. This 
box should be provided with a lock 
and the crew in charge should be 
made responsible for the tools. 

The equipment should consist of 
several power cords of sufficient 
length to reach the various parts of 
the job. It will be found convenient 
to construct a plug-in distributing 
box connected with a cord large 
enough to carry the total load of the 
various devices used. This will 
eliminate the numerous cords run- 
ning all the way out to the gen- 
erator. 

A serviceable distributing box can 
be constructed from a few pieces of 
wood and 4 power outlets. Cut a 
piece of 2 in. x 4 in. plank 2 feet long 
with holes in it large enough to in- 
sert the outlet boxes. Along each 
side of the bottom of this piece, nail 
two strips of one inch square wood. 
Wire up the outlets in parallel, run- 
ning the wires through the channel 
formed by the strips. Cover with a 
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piece of 1 in. x 4 in. board and this 
will complete it. 

A suggestion for the tools to be 
carried would be, a couple of elec- 
tric boring machines, an electric 
portable hand saw and an electric 
hammer. The portable hand saw 
resembles a plane in shape and can 
be obtained from electric tool manu- 
facturers. It is extremely useful to 
contractors.in putting up backing for 
outlet boxes. Instead of the elec- 
trician measuring the space between 
studs and hacking off a piece of 
backing with the usually much 
abused saw, he hold the strip of 
backing up to the studs and cuts off 
the right length in a cheese-like man- 
ner with the electric saw. The elec- 
tric hammer will save much time 
where it is required to cut holes and 
channels in brick or cement. 





Testing for a 
“Flying Ground” 

One of the worst troubles to locat 
in an armature is a “flying ground, 
wherein a connection of a coil be- 
comes grounded only after reaching 
a certain speed, due to centrifugal 
force. 

In this case, N. W. Blanchard of 
Inwood, N. Y., mounts the armature 
in a cradle and rotates it, with 
another motor, at a normal speed. 
A test set can then be used with one 
lead on the commutator and the other 
on the shaft. When the speed is 
correct the ground will show. 

To locate the ground, allow a heavy 
current to pass through the test leads 
on the commutator. The bar con- 
nected to the defective coil will show 
a pit where the circuit is broken 
under the lead on the commutator. 
Care should be taken to have the lead 
pressing on the commutator at a 
point other than where the brushes 
will ride. Also the current should 
not be heavy enough to cause a large 
nit on the commutator. 








Mit/: 


This portable power plant mounted 
on a trailer may be transferred from 
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one truck to another and taken to 
different jobs as needed. 








CODE Ouestions and Answers 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 
. Member of Electrical Code Committee, N.F.P.A. 


The Prohibition of 
Insulating Joints 


QUESTION: In connecting straight 
electric fixtures in old buildings where 
the marked-wire system is not used, 
should the insulating joint be omitted? 


ANSWER: Inspection departments 
do not rule on this question in a uni- 
form manner. On grounded three-wire 
systems, some require the insulating 
joint under the circumstances cited, 
some accept the insulating joint but 
do not require it, and others prohibit 
the insulating joint entirely in both 
new and old installations. The writer 
is partial to the latter ruling which 
omits the insulating joint in all instal- 
lations both old and new. In this case, 
however, the wires should be _ tested 
out, switch connections changed if nec- 
essary, and the fixture so connected 
that the screw shells will be on the 
grounded wire. The necessary connec- 
tions to bring the switch in the un- 
grounded or live wire are shown below. 





Armored Cable In 
Gypsum Walls 


QUESTION: A new type of building 
is being constructed in this territory 
where the walls are formed of poured 
gypsum similar to poured concrete 
walls, After the walls are set they 
are channelled out and armored cable 
laid in. Tar paper is then laid over 
the armored cable and wire lath placed 
on, the wall after which the wall is 
plastered. Is this construction in vio- 
lation of the Code? 


ANSWER: Paragraph 505 d of the 
Code reads: “A lead sheath shall be 
interposed between the outer braid and 
the steel armor where cable is installed 
in so-called fireproof buildings in course 
of construction; or in such buildings, 
when completed, if the cable will be 
exposed to moisture, or where the cable 
is exposed to the weather, or in brew- 
eries, stables or other damp places; 
provided, however, that the lead sheath 
shall not be required if the cable is 
laid against a brick wall or laid within 
an ordinary plaster wall, unless these 
walls are continuously damp.” 


Distinguishes Between Three Classes 
of Construction 


This rule apparently attempts, in the 
use of armored cable, to distinguish 
between three classes of construction; 
ene, where the moisture of building 
construction is excessive, even though 
more or less temporary, as in fireproof 
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FIXTURES ON SYSTEIIS WITHOUT MARKED VRE. 
SOIC BLACK LINES — UN GROUNDEO (HOT) WIRE. 
BROKEN LIES — GROUNOEOI(NEYTRAL) WIRE. 
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SWITCH CONNECTED IN) UNGROUOED 
(O07) Wu. 

















Diagrams illustrating the necessary 
connections to bring the switch in 
the ungrounded or live wire. 





buildings; one, where the moisture is 
permanent or continuous, as_ stables 
or breweries; and last, where moisture 
is present but in no great amounts and 
only temporarily. In the first two 
classes, the lead sheath is required, in 
the latter class it is not. The armored 
cable may be “laid within an ordinary 
plaster wall” and need not be lead 
sheathed unless the wall is continuously 
damp. It is assumed that such moist- 
ure as may occur in the ordinary 
plaster coat is not sufficient to mate- 
rially damage the cable and will quickly 
dry out, thereafter leaving the armored 
cable dry. 


Channelling Out for Armored Cable 
Is Permissible 


A practice very frequently followed 
and quite generally accepted, is to 
channel out a brick wall, place the 
armored cable in the opening and then 
plaster directly over the brick and the 
cable. 

The writer has never seen the type 
of construction referred to in the ques- 
tion but, assuming that the channelling 
is not done until the walls are thor- 
oughly dry, he can see no reason why 
the type of construction described is 
not in compliance with the rules. 


Relation of Electrical In- 
spector, Contractor, and 
Utility Company 


QUESTION: A subscriber has asked 
a series of questions involving the re- 
lationship between the electrical inspec- 
tor, the electrical contractor and the 
electrical utility company. These ques- 
tions in condensed form are as follows: 


A. Why can the utility company 
make rules when the electrical contrac- 
tor hasn’t this privilege? 

B. Why can the utility company 
make rules which disregard the Na- 
tional Electrical Code? 

C. Why should a public utility com- 
pany refuse current on an installation 
because an inspector has mis-interpreted 
the National Electrical Code? 

D. Can an electrical inspector refuse 
current on an installation 100 per cent 
safe? 

E. Who is responsible for the acts 
of an electrical inspector? 

F. Has an electrical inspector the 
right to discriminate? 

G. Where a new device is placed on 
the market which is as safe or better 
than other similar products but does 
not bear the Underwriters’ label, why 
should the inspector refuse to accept 
it? 

H. Why does the Code give an in- 
spector the right to vary some rules 
“by special permission’? 

ANSWER: A. Rules are necessary 
where certain acts involve the rights 
of others. Rules are similar to 
“laws” except that laws have back 
of them some governmental authority. 
The contractor’s responsibility in a 
particular installation is fulfilled when 
he has completed his installation in ac- 
cordance with the job specifications, the 
National Electrical Code or other gov- 
erning rules and the rules of the utility 
company. 

Nothing the utility company can 
ordinarily do will affect the responsi- 
bility of the contractor. There is no 
occasion, therefore, for the contractor 
to issue any special rules covering the 
procedure of the utility. The utilities’ 
interests, however, are much broader. 
The utility has a legal responsibility, in 
connection with fire or accident when 
its current is used. The utility must 
furnish satisfactory service. It must 
meter its current. It must connect the 
building to its lines. It must furnish 
different classes of services. In many 
cases it must conform to the regula- 
tions of state commissions. 

These and other requirements make 
it necessary that the utility issue cer- 
tain rules with which an installation 
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must conform before current can be 
supplied. 

B. Ordinarily the utility would not 
make rules which disregard the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. The utility 
should use reasonable means to assure 
itself that an electrical installation is 
safe for current before current is sup- 
plied. An installation that complies 
with the National Electrical Code can, 
reasonably, be assumed as a safe in- 
stallation. It may be that in some in- 
stances a utility company for particular 
reasons may knowingly digress from 
the Code requirements but the writer 
has never known of a case of this kind 
and does not, therefore, know of any 
reason justifying such procedure. 

C. A public utility company gen- 
erally requires the approval of the in- 
spection department having jurisdic- 
tion and will not turn on current until 
such approval has been given. The 
utility company would ordinarily take 
the inspection department’s ruling as 
final and would not concern itself as to 
the mis-interpretation of a rule by an 
individual inspector unless such mis- 
interpretation was flagrant and of a 
nature to materially affect the business 
of the company. In that case, the 
utility company would follow the same 
course that a contractor should fol- 


low and take the matter up with the 
inspection department direct. 


D. The electrical inspector is obli- 
gated with the duty of determining 
whether an installation is 100 per cent 
safe and would not, obviously refuse 
current on an installation he consid- 
ered safe. 


E. Electrical inspectors are of two 
general classes, municipal and under- 
writers. In the case of a municipal 
inspector city ordinances govern his 
actions and responsibility. In the case 
of underwriters’ inspections under- 
writers’ organizations govern the in- 
spector. In practically all cases there 
is some one in authority over an in- 
spector to whom an appeal can be made 
if such appeal becomes necessary. 


F. An inspector has no moral or 
legal right to discriminate if, as im- 
plied by the questioner, such discrimina- 
tion is partial. There are many cases, 
possibly, when the interpretation of a 
questionable rule by an inspector may 
favor one person against another but 
if such decision is made according to 
the inspector’s best judgment it could 
not fairly be termed discrimination. 

G. Where a new device is placed on 
the market and such device is safe for 
use the inspector will and should, as a 
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rule, accept it. The method of de- 
termining what is safe is, however, an- 
other problem. ‘The determination of 
the safety characteristics of a device 
involves a more or less extended in- 
vestigation. 

Certain standards are necessary and 
the means of ascertaining if the ce- 
vice complies with these standards 
requires suitable apparatus and often- 
times considerable work. Inspectors 
have not the equipment or the time to 
make these investigations and it is 
therefore perfectly proper to require 
the approval of some standardizing 
agency such as the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

H. There are many instances in the 
Code where special permission to vary 
from certain rules is authorized. 
These special cases are necessary for 
the reason that in any code it is not 
practicable to provide for every pos- 
sible condition. There are certain 
cases where for instance the presence 
of moisture is involved. While it 
might be possible for the Code to de- 
fine the expression “where moisture is 
liable to exist” still, the probability of 
the existence of such moisture will be 
determined in each particular case by 
an investigation of the conditions 
peculiar to that case. 





Another Example of the Results of a Code Violation 


There recently appeared in the maga- 
zine section of a Sunday paper an 
article under the caption appearing at 
the head of this article. While the 
illustration accompanying the article 
gave evidence of the usual imaginative 
abilities of the newspaper magazine 
section artist, the article itself gave a 
fairly clear description of the condi- 
tions which brought about this quite 
properly termed “electrocution.” 

It appears that, quoting the article: 
“Back and forth, a graceful human 
pendulum, Lucille Langford, her feet 
splashing in the water, enjoyed herself 
on an iron swing in the swimming pool 
in Washington Park, at El] Paso, Texas, 
on a recent Sunday afternoon.” It ap- 
pears that the lifeguard noticed that 
the girl’s body appeared unusually 
rigid. He swam toward her and ob- 
served that her fingers gripped the 
chains of the swing convulsively. Her 
lips were twitching, but no sound came 
from her after her first cry for help. 

The lifeguard approached the spot 
where the girl’s feet hung in the water 
and immediately ordered everyone out 
of the water saying it was charged 
with electricity. Current was turned 
off at the main service switch and the 
lifeguard pried the girl’s fingers free 
from the iron chain and carried her 
back to the landing, dead. The swing 
had for a moment been transformed 
into an electric chair. 

An investigation disclosed that there 
were four swings suspended from an 
Iron pipe supported by four wooden 
posts. At the top of each post was an 
electric light used to illuminate the 
pool at night. The wires feeding the 
amps ran through the iron pipe. Elec- 
tricians employed by the father of the. 
dead girl reported that the wires were 
grounded in the pipes. Quoting again 





Tragic Death of Miss 
Lucille Langford, of 
El Paso, Caused by 

Lighting Current 
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Other Bathers Escape 
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Miss Lucille Langford’s death in 
the El Paso swimming pool by elec- 
trocution through the grounding of 
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wires in the iron swing in which 
she was sitting. The wiring, of 
course, was in direct violation of 
the Code. 





from the article: “The electricians 
were surprised to find that the conduit 
pipe which guarded the wires over the 
swings was not grounded as required 
by law. Had this pipe been properly 
grounded, it was claimed, a short cir- 
cuit would have blown out the fuse 
and the current would not have entered 
Lucille’s body.” 


Here is another illustration of the 
value of a Code rule and the necessity 
for a continual and strict compliance 
with these rules. Inspection depart- 
ments must be constantly on the alert 
to safeguard the public from just such 
accidents as the one cited for there is 
no telling when a slivht violation of a 
Code rule may resul! :r disaster. 
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Merchandising 


believes with S. Z. Mitchell, president, 
Electric Bond and Share Company, that: 





“What we are after is to sell elec- 
trical energy. In order to sell it, we 
want every man, woman and child boost- 

' ing for service on our lines. We want 
every contractor, dealer, jobber, bell- 
hanger, and everybody else who can be 
induced, to help us get all the houses 

in town that are not wired, immediately | 
wired and connected.” 
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New Peaks of Prosperity 
in American Life Today 


HE widening margin of “spendable surplus” of 

the average American family is everywhere evi- 

dent. Wages in America continue high, yet the 

cost of living and the prices of commodities are falling 

instead of rising. And out of the savings between 

wages and living costs comes the growing amount which 

American workers and wage-earners have for spending 

—on automobiles, homes, and home equipment, including 
electrical appliances. 

How fortunate the American working man’s position 
is, compared with conditions abroad, is strikingly shown 
by a recent U. S. Department of Labor survey. In 
actual purchasing power, this study reveals, the present 
average American wage will purchase 600 pounds cf 
“bread and butter,” at present American prices; the 
average British wage will buy only 200 pounds at cur- 
rent British prices, and the average French wage only 
145 pounds, at prevailing prices in France. 

This earning power of the American worker far 
beyond his living needs, and indeed three times his 
nearest competitor, reveals the soundness of the outlook 
for continuing spending and increasing spendjng on all 
those devices which elevate further our high standards 
of living. 





The Home Equipment Survey 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 


EVER before in the history of homemaking has 
any sincere effort been made to put the business 


of home management on anything but a senti- 
mental basis. Woman has been pictured and storied 
as an ethereal being whose direct province it is to 
sacrifice herself for somebody until she became so im- 
bued with the idea of service that any effort to lighten 
her household burden was viewed as a_ diabolical 
scheme to wrest from her, a tightly-clutched crown of 
martyrdom. But all this has changed. If the survey 
instituted by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
were to do nothing more than direct public sentiment 
to the need for proper equipment with which to effi- 
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ciently discharge household tasks, giving the woman 
more leasure for the more important duties of home- 
making as distinguished from those of housekeeping, it 
would still serve a great purpose. 





Woman’s Right to Live in a 
W ell-Equipped Home 


Ts THE electrical industry this tabulation of the 
electrical labor-saving devices in the seven million 
homes covered is of tremendous value. While 
final findings of the survey have not yet been published, 
three outstanding points serve as an indication of its 
far-reaching results. These points are made by Mrs. 
Mary Sherman, President of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in a recent issue of the Woman’s Home 
Companion: 

1. The survey has roused in women the conscious- 
ness of their right to efficiently-equipped homes, a 
consciousness long buried beneath the belief that 
woman-power had small economic value. 

2. The survey has brought to the attention of mil- 


~ lions of husbands, through their newspapers, the fact 


that the inadequate equipment of their homes may be 
partly responsible for apparently inefficient manage- 
ment, ill-health and friction in those homes. 

3. The survey has shown directors of public utilities 
that there is urgent need of a campaign of education 
in labor-saving utilities and devices, directed to both 
husbands and wives. The National Electric Light 
Association has inaugurated a nation-wide system of 
educating its thousands of women employees in public 
relations. Through this campaign, producer and con- 
sumer of light and power will be brought into under- 
standing contact, until the slogan of the General Fed- 
eration, “Running water and electricity in every home,” 
shall become a reality. ; 





**Hand-to-Mouth Buying”—A Dark Cloud 
and Its Silver Lining 


RESENT tendencies toward hand-to-mouth buying 
p among general retailers have aroused concern on 

the part of some manufacturers and jobbers. Since 
hand-to-mouth buying will undoubtedly continue unti! 
there is a definite up-turn in commodity prices, a turn 
unlikely in the near future, it will be worth while to 
examine the present situation for any advantages that 
it may bring. : 

First, hand-to-mouth buying stabilizes distribution by 
reducing inventories, which in turn reduce overhead, 
capital and business risk. Second, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, while it tends to distribute business among more 
manufacturers, will practically eliminate the old evil 
of cancellation of orders. This means much to the 
manufacturer, for his own raw-material commitments 
must invariably be accepted, whatever the state of can- , 
cellations of his customer’s orders, and when cancella- 
tions pour in, the manufacturer is squeezed. The new 
status is also encouraging manufacturers to produce 
for stock, rather than for special orders, and this again 
leads to stabilization and standardization of lines. 

With our transportation systems again functioning 
fully, and deliveries being made promptly and without 
delay, this new order of things is apparently working 
out advantageously all along the line. It deserves 
careful study. 
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Shaded Light for Refixture 
Campaigns 
HERE are fifty million completely obsolete ceiling 
fixtures in the wired homes of this country. In 
other words, one-third of the ceiling fixtures now 
in existence in homes are obsolete. Suppose a five-year 
program were set up to obtain this single item of 
replacement business. If this program were success- 
fully consummaied during this period, it would mean 
that the average business in ceiling fixtures in the 
residential field would be doubled. Opening a very 
large and profitable market for manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers of fixtures and increasing the residence 
lighting load for the central station. 

It is still a matter of doubt as to how this replace- 
ment business can be readily and profitably obtained. 
Certainly, the existence of outlets in each case elimi- 
nates one of the difficulties so commonly met in the 
sale of lighting equipment and appliances. It is cer- 
tain that no great success will be met in any campaign 
for replacement of obsolete lighting equipment unless 
the new equipment embodies lighting ideals. This 
means that the fixtures must be sold with proper shades 
or diffusing media. 

Lighting fixtures unequipped with shades are doomed 
as far as residential lighting is concerned. They may 
linger for years, but they cannot withstand increasing 
consciousness of the principles and the benefits of good 
lighting. Progressive manufacturers, dealers and cen- 
tral stations are beginning to see the profitableness of 
shaded light for everyone concerned. This is the peg 
on which to hang the replacement campaign. Mer- 
chandisinig plans may differ widely and still be success- 
ful, but they should all be based upon improvement 
of lighting. 








Alabama’s Goal of 
$500 kw.-hr., by 1928”’ 


HE average home in these United States consumes 

365 kw.-hr., per year, or one kilowatt-hour a day. 

Down in Alabama they do slightly better than 
that, for the 1925 sales of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany averaged 370 kw.-hr. per year. 

But Alabamans are not going to be satisfied with this 
figure. No, sah! For, looking ahead, A. B. Collins. 
commercial manager of the company, has set 500 kw.-hr. 
per year as the minimum for his company to attain by 
1928. Reinforcing Mr. Collins’ demand for greater 
electricity sales through more appliance use, the presi- 
dent of the company, Thomas W. Martin, has issued 
this general message to the company’s employees: “A 
larger use of electricity should be reached if the public 
is to enjoy the fullest advantage from our service. We 
have set the mark at 500 kw.-hr. by 1928, and if this 
is accomplished we will improve the home life of a 
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great number of our consumers. We want everyone 
to adopt and feature the slogan, ‘500 kw.-hr. a year for 
each home by 1928!’” 





No Federal Tax Reduction Likely 


ANY an electrical business man who, during the 
M next sixty days, will draw up his budget for 

business operations for the year 1927, would 
like to know what figure to put down for government 
taxes. Will there be another cut in the tax rate, such 
as American business and the American tax-payer have 
enjoyed during the past two or three years? 

From every angle it is now becoming apparent that 
this question will have to be answered in the negative. 
The business man’s taxes for 1927 will probably he 
about the same as those of 1926. 

The business of the country as a whole is expected 
to keep up its present pace of growth. But even this 
predicted increase in taxable income will just about 
offset the dropping of those extra Treasury collections 
which were made during 1925 and 1926 as the result 
of old tax suits, growing out of taxes for earlier years. 
These past-due tax cases are now about all cleared up, 
and the only Treasury income for 1927 will be from 
current taxes. With some twenty millions to be caught 
up in this way, 1927 tax rates will undoubtedly have tu 
be held where they were in 1926. 


Next, the Polarized Attachment Plug 
[: CERTAIN quarters, an insistent demand is being 





made for a third-wire connection to electrical appli- 

ances, in order to permit grounding of the frame of 
the device and so prevent shock and possible injury to 
the appliance user. If such a requirement is enforced 
it will mean the costly reconstruction of all the wiring 
done so far in homes, factories and offices, as well as 
three-conductor cord and a new three-prong form of 
attachment plug and receptacle. 

Fortunately the same safety can be afforded with 
present outlets and appliance cords, by connecting the 
frame of the appliance to that conductor in the cord 
which can be attached only to the grounded-neutral side 
of the supply line. Our convenience-outlets for the 
most part are already provided with unequal slots which 
permit polarization. It thus becomes only necessary to 
re-equip our appliances with plugs having blades of 
unequal widths, the grounded-blade being connected to 
the frame or casing of the appliance served. And then 
the job will be done. 

This change-over should be begun by the industry 
without delay. 





HE outlook is for a continuance, | 

during the remainder of 1926, of the 
remarkable prosperity which this country 
has enjoyed without any real interrup- 
tion since midsummer of 1924. Indeed it 
seems likely that the business of the com- 
ing autumn will show a healthy gain in 
volume over the latter part of last year. 


From a business bulletin issued by the 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
New York. 










































































































































“DEALER HELPS” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Special Christmas Sales Helps 


The Laundryette Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is supplying 
its dealers with a new display banner, 
50 in. long by 174 in. wide, in blue and 
orange. The company is also working 
on a new cut-out which will also be 
available. 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 5600 West Taylor Street, Chi- 
cago, as usual, has many Christmas 
sales helps, including colored folder, 
“Gifts Long Remembered,” banner, 
“Headquarters for Hotpoint Gifts,” 
window card, tying up with the na- 
tional Hotpoint advertisements, lantern 
slides and newspaper electros. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has in preparation a number of 


Christmas helps which will be an- 
nounced shortly. 
The Savage Arms _ Corporation, 


Utica, N. Y., will have available for its 
dealers a Christmas poster, 14 in. x 28 
in., lithographed in five colors, also a 
set of five or six Christmas dealer ad- 
vertisements for newspaper use. 


The Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio, as usual for the holiday season, 
has a very attractive window card re- 
produced in vivid color, a special folder, 
in color, “if you could choose your own 
gift . . ,” a small envelope stuffer. 
newspaper advertisements, street car 





All possible publicity 
is given the alu- ¢ 
minum oven set for fa 
use with the “Mon- 
arch” range. Here 
the set is shown on 
the back of a menu 
card furnished by 
the Malleable Iron 
Range Company for 
its dealers. 
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only two or three kettles are used rack can be placed 
on the lowest slide. 


‘THE Roasting Pan and 

Four Kettles can all be 
placed in MONARCH 
Electric Oven as shown in 
illustration. Place oven rack 
on top of lower unit—place 
kettles containing foods re- 
quiring most heat on rack 
with roaster—The other two 
kettles will stack on top. If 








cards, movie slides and broadsides, all 
described in Hoover Advertising Bul- 
letin No. 81. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., are offering “Universal” dealers 
several Christmas sales helps. This 
material includes an 84x11 in. two-color 
broadside of Christmas gift suggestions 
bearing the dealer’s imprint, a small 
envelope stuffer and Holly wrapping 
paper and ribbon. This paper accom- 
panies each order of not less than 
twelve “Universal” or “Thermax” ap- 
pliances. All paper will be cut to size 
to properly wrap each appliance. This 
special offer of the holiday paper ex- 
pires November 25 and dealers are 
asked to send in orders for broadside 
and circular before November 15. 





Deft Holiday Touch in New Christmas Display 








por hetter light : 
National MAZDA Laps 








Trosted inside 
. new, better and 
cost less 








For a real old-fashioned, festive 
Christmas there must be snow, 
plenty of it, and young children, 
joyous in the season that is theirs. 
In the 1926 Christmas window dis- 
play the National Lamp Works has 
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given a picture that is strikingly 
appropriate for the holiday win- 
dow. It consists, as usual, of three 
panels, the children in vivid color 
against the whiteness of the new- 
fallen snow. 
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Menu Cards and Cooking 
Utensils Help Range Sales 


Anything that pertains to culinary 
art is of interest to women. Recipes, 
meal suggestions, cooking charts, 
premium saucepans all have great 
sales-getting value. With this fact in 
mind, the Malleable Iron Range Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam, Wis., is offering a 
set of aluminum utensils, consisting of 
roasting pan and four kettles, all de- 
signed to fit the oven of the “Monarch” 
electric range so that the entire meal 
may be cooked in the oven at one time. 
The 3-qt. saucepan, included in the set, 
and the four kettles also fit the top 
burners of the stove, preventing heat 
loss about the sides of the kettles and 
concentrating all the heat on the bot- 
tom of these utensils. The oven set is 
sold to “Monarch” dealers at cost and 
is retailed by the dealers or given by 
them occasionally as premiums. 

One of the great obstacles in the way 
of more range sales is the prevalent 
idea among householders that electrical 
cookery is expensive—that the cost of 
operation is high. This notion can be 
flouted by publicity giving the exact 
figures and by the use of these utensils 
in pointing out that fuel bills can be 
kept down by the use of “full ovens” 
in which all oven heat is utilized. 

_The card above has three folds, 
giving on the inside suggestions for 
meals, the food being classified as 
meats, vegetables, potato recipes, meat 
substitutes, etc., the time, the kind of 
meats or other foods, as the case may 
be, and how served or how prepared. 
The cards are punched so that they 
may be strung and tied to the roaster 
and oven kettles for display purposes. 
The company also has a 120-page 
electric cook book, as well as folders, 
mailing pieces and other printed matter. 











The Lightolier Company, 569 Broad- 
way, New York City, has issued its 
1926-27 catalog in which are pictured 
the unusually attractive line of lamps 
and occasional furniture sold by the 
company. 
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S.E.D. Sales Helps Available 
for Christmas Displays 


Electrical merchants all over the 
country watch for the Christmas sales 
helps offered each year by the Society 
for Electrical Development, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The Society 
has prepared a list of the material 
available, all of which is described in a 
circular in which is also embodied 
prices and instructions regarding ship- 
ping, etc. 

A Planbook dealing with possibilities 
of increasing the sale of electrical 
goods during the holiday shopping sea- 
son has also been prepared for Society 
members and electrical leagues. This 
book is written so that an individual 
concern or a co-operative organization 
may put on an activity to induce the 
public to “Give Something Electrical.” 

Other helps include: 

1. Combination of window display 
panel and five cut-out figures from a 
design by Tony Sarg. 

2. Window strip which can be used 
as a frieze around display windows or 
store interiors. 

8. Seven counter cards suggesting 
various uses for electrical appliances 
as gifts. 

4, Electrical home game. An educa- 
tional, good will souvenir. 

5. Santa Claus price tag, in holiday 
colors, for pricing electrical goods. 

6. Four interesting feature stories to 
be run in electrical news columns of 
local newspapers. 

7. Special Christmas radio talk, 
“Gift-Giving, A Lesson in Happiness.” 

8. Christmas booklet to be given 
away over the counter or sent to pros- 
pects by mail. 

9. Holly wreaths in two sizes, printed 
on both sides in two colors. 





The Moe-Bridges Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is issuing to its lamp cus- 
tomers a new Lamp Sales Book, just 
off the press. The company has given 
great care to the preparation of this 
book, which is lithographed, with all 
lamps reproduced in their actual 
colors. With this new book, selling 
from illustrations is made easy, avoid- 
ing dissatisfaction with the lamp itself 
as contrasted with results when buying 
from black and white illustrations. In 
addition to this book the company also 
has two four-page letterheads, also 
done in color. More of these colorful 
letterheads will be issued later. 





Ives Train Display 


Among the dealer help material 
offered for the holiday season by 
the Ives Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Bridgeport, Conn., is the cut- 
out of the happy youth pictured. 
Other “helps” consist of a large 
cut-out, over 3 ft. high, of the Ives 
Boy, train and signal cut-outs, 
catalog in colors, folder and news- 
paper electros. 





The Robeson Rochester Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., is furnishing to its 
dealers an “electric” window, Japanese 
in effect. Electric percolators are 
placed on pedestals which are black 
and yellow bearing the company’s 
trademark in yellow on a black back- 
ground. From the top of the window 
are suspended lanterns, lighted with 
electric lamps. The “gravity reset 
safety switch” is emphasized in a 
window card placed in the center of the 
display. 


The Cope-Swift Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has an effective sales help on its 
new wringerless washer. This new 
“help” is in the form of telephone call 
card on which is listed the important 
telephone numbers of a community. 
Attached to this card is a small pin on 
which is inscribed “Good-Bye Wringer!” 
with the company’s name and address. 
The cards are distributed to school 
children who are told to wear the pin 
but to take the telephone card home. 
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New Industrial Lighting Plan 
Book 


In view of industrial lighting activi- 
ties all over the country, much interest 
will be expressed in the new Plan Book 
prepared by the Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, 120 South 
Sangamon Street, Chicago. This new 
book, “More and Better Industrial 
Lighting” is the Benjamin Industrial 
Lighting Plan Book revised, rewritten 
and enlarged. It explains in detail the 
market for a big increase in industrial 
lighting and the sale and installation 
of lamps, reflectors, wiring, conduit and 
other wiring material. 

“It shows how easy it is to organize 
and develop an intensive industrial 
lighting campaign in any locality where 
there is considerable industrial activ- 
ity,” says the company of the new book, 
“and how every electrical interest in 
the community—light and power com- 
pany, jobber, contractor and dealer— 
can participate to the great profit of 
every one of them.” 

All the promotion material the com- 
pany is offering in connection with an 
industrial lighting campaign, in the way 
of folders, letters, broadsides, booklets, 
circulars, projectors for demonstrations 
and lectures, cuts for newspaper adver- 
tising, etc., addressing, enclosing and 
preparing for mailing is explained in 
detail in the Plan Book. 





Hoover Window Display 


Competition 

One feature of Hoover Week, held 
this year from December 4 to 11, is the 
annual mid-winter window display com- 
petition which is open to all Hoover 
dealers. The prizes to be awarded in 
the contest are $100 for the window 
which most effectively displays the 
Hoover, $85 for the window judged 
next best, $70. for third place, $50 each 
for the five next in order of merit and 
$25 each for the following four dis- 
plays. Display helps for use of dealers 
in setting up their windows are 
furnished by the company but it is not 
necessary to make use of this material 
in order to compete. 





The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has issued display material on its “Cozy 
Glow” heaters. These helps consist of 
a large window poster, bill stickers, 
envelope enclosure, broadside, ete. 
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“Give Something Electrical” is the 
well-known message of the Society 
for Electrical Development’s Christ- 
An attractive of- 


mas sales helps. 





fering this year is the window strip 
pictured, which can be used as a 
frieze around display windows or 
store interiors. Full information 








concerning the sales helps available 
is given in a circular which may be 
had upon request to the Society at 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 























































































































Paul S. Clapp New Managing 
Director N.E.L.A. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association has 
accepted the resignation of M. H. Ayles- 
worth as managing director of the 
association and announcement is made 
of the appointment of Paul S. Clapp, 
of Washington, D. C., to succeed him 
as executive head of the association. 

Mr. Aylesworth recently resigned to 
become president of the newly organ- 
ized National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., which, on November 15, takes 
over station WEAF, purchased by the 
Radio Corporation of America and 
destined to become the nucleus of the 
new company’s program to give the 
American public radio programs con- 
sistent with the advance of the radio 
art and American public desire. 

Graduated from Iowa State College 
at Ames, Iowa, in 1913, as a B.S. in 
electrical engineering, and ten years 
later awarded the professional degree 
of electrical engineer by his Alma 
mater, Mr. Clapp in September, 1913, 
found his first employment in the Chi- 
cago factory of the Western Electric 
Company to familiarize himself with 
factory methods. He remained with 
this company until February, 1917, as- 
sisting in the research work being car- 
ried on in connection with trials of the 
vacuum tube as an oscillator and ampli- 
fier, which work resulted in the first 
telephone conversation across the 
United States. 

In February, 1917, Mr. Clapp became 
asssistant purchasing agent of the 
Allied Machinery Corporation, a ‘sub- 
sidiary of the American International 
Corporation, remaining until Septem- 
ber of the same year, when he was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
U. S. A. Signal Corps and became divi- 
sion signal supply officer of the Thirty- 
third Division, Camp Logan, Texas. 

From December, 1918, to February, 
1919, Mr. Clapp served on the Peace 
Commission in Paris as a member of 
the committee for the determination of 
damage in allied countries. 

Finishing that work, Mr. Clapp be- 
came affiliated with the American Re- 

lief Admmistration for Central and 
Southeastern Europe, later assisting in 
re-establishing cordial relations in the 
business interchange of America and 
Western European industries and then 
sailed with Col. William Haskell and 
his original American Relief Adminis- 
tration party from New York to Rus- 
sia. He supervised a feeding area con- 
taining 470,000 adults and children at 
Uralsk for nine months and afterward 
was in charge of special assignments 
at Tzaritan, Rostov and Moscow. 

On his return to this country, Mr. 
Clapp, has since served as special as- 
sistant to Secretary Hoover in engi- 
neering, economic and commercial prob- 
lems of the United States. 
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News of the Electrical Trade 





Conventions 
Coming 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, New 
York City, November 11-12. 

ARTISTIC AND LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT ASSs’N., Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 31-February 5. 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Mass., January 18, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., November 12, New 
York, N. Y. December 7. 

NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF 
ELECTRICAL INSPECTORS, Port- 
land, Oregon, January 18-19. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
ELECTRICAL INSPECTORS, Kan-_ | 
sas City, Mo., January 25-27. 





























Changes in Wirt Organization 
Announced 


The Wirt company, Philadelphia an- 
nounces the following new appointments 
and organization changes: 

J. E. Bradberry is now handling the 
New England and New York State ter- 
ritory, exclusive of Metropolitan New 
York. 

R. L. Gilmour is handling the Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic Coast territory. 
A. C. Newman is handling Pittsburgh 
and Southwestern territory. H. W. 
Punke is handling Chicago and Middle 
West territory. Announcement of a 
metropolitan New York representative 
will be made later. 





New N.E.L.A. Director 

















Paul S. Clapp, who has been appointed 
managing director of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

















































































Electragists Announce Plan of 
Wiring Installation Standards 


The general plan under which will be 
prepared the “Electragist Standards for — 
Wiring Installations” was announced 
following an all day meeting of the 
special committee of the Association of 
Electragists, International, held in New 
York on October 18. 

The preliminary outline developed by 
this committee defines the scope and 
plans for the “Electragist Standards” 
as including the following divisions: 

First: Adequacy of installations, in- 
volving the fundamentals of the en- 
gineering design of wiring systems. 

Second: Definition of the types of 
material and apparatus required to 
meet various conditions of building con- 
struction, occupancy and service. 

Third: Specifications for the mate- 
rials and apparatus. 

Fourth: Specifications for the 
methods of installing materials and 
apparatus. 

It was decided to appoint a large 
technical advisory sub-committee, to 
consist of one man in every important 
city or community. Through this sub- 
committee the entire membership of the 
Association of Electragists will have an 
opportunity to contribute to the work 
of the main committee. 

The members of the main committee 
include A. Penn Denton, chairman, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. Creighton Peet, 
New York City; Allan Coggeshall, New 
York City; Geo. E. Shepherd, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; A. C. Brueckmann, Balti- 
Saag Md.; J. H. Schumacher, Winnipeg, 

an. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was also attended by President Jos. A. 
Fowler, general manager Laurance W. 


Davis, and Arthur L. Abbott, technical 
director. 





Over 200,000 See New York 
Electrical Show 


The annual New York Electrical 
Show held this year from October 20 to 
30 attracted an unusually large number 
of interested visitors. It is estimated 
that over 200,000 people made the 
rounds of the exhibits filling three 
floors of Grand Central Palace. 

Electrical refrigeration was dis- 
played by twenty manufacturers in 
what was probably the most varied as 
well as the largest display of this 
equipment ever brought together. A 
historical exhibit making plain the de- 
velopment of electrical home appliances 
attracted much attention. Publicity 
through radio broadcasting carried the 
Electrical Exposition and its message 
to a vast audience. A studio was set 
up at the exposition and talks and pro- 
grams were broadcast daily through 
station WRNY. 
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Honorable Mention to Four Jobbers 
Under MeGraw Award 


Medal and Purse Withheld for Lack of Defi- 
nite Outstanding Contribution During 1925 


T THE second annual presenta- 
A tion of the James H. McGraw 
Award to. electrical jobbers, 
which was a feature of the convention 
of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation this week at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, certificates of hon- 
orable mention were extended to four 
prominent jobber executives in recogni- 
tion of distinguished service to the 
Electrical jobbing industry. 

The medal and purse were withheld 
this year, however, because in the opin- 
ion of the judges, no definite outstand- 
ing contribution to the advancement of 
the jobbing industry worthy of the 
McGraw medal was recorded during the 
year 1925. The committee of judges 
comprised George A. Cullinan, vice- 
president, Graybar Electric Company; 
New York, Frank S. Price, president, 
Pettingell-Andrews Company; Boston, 
V. C. Bruce Wetmore, president, Wet- 
more Savage Electric Company; Bos- 
ton, and W. E. Robertson, vice-presi- 
dent, Robertson-Cataract Electric Com- 
pany; Buffalo. 

The four certificates of honorable 
mention were extended to William S. 
Berry, Harry F. Thomas, Thomas J. 
Creaghead, and Warren I. Bickford 
with the following citations: 


Certificate of Honorable Mention to 
Harry F. Thomas 


Harry F. Thomas, president, Northwest- 
ern Electric Equipment Company, St. Paul, 
as the result of continued study of the 
statistics of distribution in the electrical 
industry has become an authority on the 
broad principles of cost accounting for the 
supply jobber. 

Following an exhaustive study of the 
costs of handling individual commodities 
conducted under his direction several years 
ago in a number of jobbing houses and 
published by the Electrical Supply Job- 
bers’ Association for the information of the 
electrical industry he has continued a close 
student of the problem and by encourage- 
ment and co-operation has undoubtedly 
exerted a far reaching influence for the 
improvement of the position of the elec- 
trical jobber from the standpoint of oper- 
ating cost knowledge and gross profits by 
commodities. 

In recognition of this constructive con- 
tribution to the jobbing branch of the 
electrical industry the judges have ex- 
tended to Mr. Thomas a certificate of hon- 
orable mention given under the James H. 
McGraw Award for 1926. 


Certificate of Honorable Mention to 
William S. Berry 


William SS. Berry, manager Graybar 
HWiectric Company, San Franmisco, for 
twenty years or more a consistent and tire- 
less worker for the encouragement of high 
ideals of service among the electrical job- 
bing fraternity of the Pacific Coast, has 
contributed innumerable ideas for the bet- 
terment of jobbing conditions in the Far 
West. He has been an outstanding leader 
in co-operative work. He has served the 
Pacific Coast Jobbers’ Association as chair- 
man and in every capacity on committees. 

He was a large factor in developing the 
California Electrical Co-operative Cam- 
paign and the California Electrical Bureau. 
He was a member of the advisory commit- 
tee in the promotion of the convenience 
outlet, the electrical home, and the red 
seal campaigns. He was one of the early 





presidents of the San Francisco Electrical 
Development League in the days when the 
league was languishing for lack of inter- 
est and he contributed largely to bringing 
about its present position of importance. 

He has taken a broad constructive inter- 
est in the welfare of the electrical con- 
tractor and has worked indefatigably to 
promote contractors organizations and to 
awaken them to a full responsibility in 
their relations with the other branches of 
the industry. In a word, the name of 
William §S. Berry has become inseparably 
identified with the growth of the electrical 
industry in all its phases throughout the 
entire Pacific Coast. 

In recognition of the splendid record of 
constructive contribution to the jobbing 
branch of the electrical industry the judges 
have extended to Mr. Berry a certificate 
of honorable mention given under the 
James H. McGraw Award for 1926. 


Certificate of Honorable Mention to 


Warren I. Bickford 


Warren I. Bickford, secretary and treas- 
urer, Iron City Electric Company, Pitts- 
burgh, for many years an outstanding fig- 
ure in the counsels of the electrical jobbing 
industry, and a member of the executive 
committee of the Electrical Supply Jobbers 
Association, has proved himself one of the 
clearest thinkers in the organization and in 
the leadership of many important commit- 
tee assignments has been a _ consistent 
builder for progress in electrical distribu- 
tion. 

More recently, he has undertaken the 
reorganization and executive direction of 
the E.S.J.A. catalog committee’s project to 
provide for the benefit of jobbers and their 
customers improved methods and enlarged 
facilities for cataloging electrical supplies 
and he has carried through a difficult and 
exacting responsibility with unusual effi- 
ciency and success. 

In recognition of this fine record of con- 
structive contribution to the advancement 
of the jobbing branch of the electrical in- 
dustry the judges have extended to Mr. 
Bickford a certificate of honorable mention 
given under the James H. McGraw Award 
for 1926 


Certificate of Honorable Mention to 


Thomas J. Creaghead 


Thomas J. Creaghead, president, Creag- 
head Engineering Company, Cincinnati, for 
several years representative of the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers Association on the 
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Electrical Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association and therefore 
spokesman for the electrical jobbing indus- 
try in the development and administration 
of the National Electrical Code, has given 
himself to the work with rare zeal and 
judgment and effectively presented the in- 
terests of distribution in the consideration 
of code rulings. 

At the same time, he has become the 
recognized authority and interpreter of the 
code to the jobbing industry, this through 
a period of unusual activity in code de- 
velopment entailing a heavy demand upon 
his time and thought. 

In consideration of this outstanding 
record of constructive contribution to the 
jobbing branch of the electrical industry 
the judges have extended to Mr. Creag- 
head a certificate of honorable mention 
given under the James H. McGraw Award 
for 1926. 

Purpose of Awards 

The James H. McGraw award was 
established last year by Mr. McGraw 
“to encourage constructive thinking for 
the advancement of the electrical indus- 
try.” Its permanence has been secured 
by an endowment given into the keep- 
ing of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. Each year four bronze 
medals are awarded, each accompanied 
by a purse, to those men who are 
judged to have done most for the ad- 
vancement of the manufacturing, job- 
bing or contractor-dealer branches of 
the industry or to promote co-operation 
between any two or more branches of 
the industry. The presentation was 
made by Earl E. Whitehorne, contrib- 
uting editor of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, in behalf of the committee, 





Define Issues in All-Metal 
Controversy 


The first meeting of the Electrical 
Industry Conference on Wiring was 
held at the Engineers’ Club, New York 
City, October 15, to consider the eco- 
nomic factors underlying the present 
controversy between the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the Associa- 
tion of Electragists. International, on 
the subject of the Electragists’ All- 
Metal wiring standard and its effects 
on the expansion of house wiring busi- 
ness. 

The issues before the Conference 
were: 

1. Is the All-Metal wiring standard as in- 
stalled in practice usually or normally 





First Gathering of Industry Conference on Wiring 

















Here are the members of the wiring 
conference: 

Left to right seated: W. R. Herstein, 
Cc. J. Russell, Earl E. Whitehorne, 
chairman of the Conference; J. A. 
Fowler, H. R. Sargent. 

Left to right standing: Alexander 





Maxwell, S. A. Dennis, O, H. Caldwell, 
. C. Forsythe, H. B. Kirkland, L. W. 
Davis, M. A. Oberlander, C. T. Hut- 
chinson, C. A. Bates, A. P. Denton, W. 
E. Sprackling, W. C. Peet, J. D. Noyes, 
A. P. Good, G. E. Shepherd, W. H. 
Blood, Jr., O. F. Rost, R. C. Myer, Bond. 
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572% Gain 


Here’s a gain of 57.2%) 
and their subsidiaries have achieved it. This is the 
greatest endorsement of Premier Duplex efficiency 
yet offered. For each central station as the electrical 
expert of its community sells only the equipment it 
considers good—efficient in action—service-proof in 
performance. This great sales gain can only be due 
to real work and pushing. The Premier Duplex must 
have first proved its merit to have been so boosted. 


And 161 central stations 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. Ltd., Toronto. 














November, 1926 


more expensive than non-metallic wiring 
methods? 

2. Does the All-Metal standard, be it 
more or less expensive, restrict or not re- 
strict the market for wiring? 


Statements were presented by the 
chairman of the delegations represent- 
ing the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association, and the 
Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tional, followed by general discussion 
of the points brought out. 

An executive committee was ap- 
pointed comprising the four delegation 
chairmen and Earl E. Whitehorne, 
chairman of the Conference, to collect 
and compile information and facts 
bearing on the issues as above defined. 
When this executive committee has its 
report ready, a further meeting of the 
full conference membership will be 
called. 

Present at the initial meeting of the 
Wiring Conference were: 


Representing the Central Stations 


W. H. Blood, Jr., Stone and Webster, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. P. Good, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., chairman wiring com- 
mittee, N.E.L.A. 

J. D. Noyes, engineer, Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Mich 

Charles J. Russell, vice-president, Phila. 
delphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representing the Manufacturers 


H. R. Sargent, engineer, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

R. C. Myer, Habirshaw Wire & Cable 
Company, (alternate for W. E. Barker, 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York). 

Cc. A. Bates, engineer, Bryant Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. E. Sprackling, vice-president, Tubular 
Woven Fabric Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Representing the Jobbers 


W. R. Herstein, vice-president, 
Supply Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

O. F. Rost, president, Newark Electrical 
Supply Company, Newark, N. J. 

Martin Oberlander representing G. A. 
Cullinan, vice-president, Graybar Electric 
Company, New York. 

McKey Parr, president Parr Electric 
Company, New York, alternate for W. I. 
Bickford, president Iron City Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wesco 


Representing the Contractors 


J. A. Fowler, president Fowler Electric 

Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
a . Denton, president, Denton Engi- 

neering Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. C. Peet, president, Peet and Powers, 
Inc., New York. 

G. E. Shepherd, president, Shepherd-Rust 
Electric Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Technical Advisers 


Joseph C. Forsythe, New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York, technical ad- 
viser to the Conference on inspection. 

Alexander Maxwell, engineer, National 
Electric Light Association, technical adviser 
to National Electric Light Association dele- 
gation. 

H. B. Kirkland, Society for Electrical De. 
velopment, technical adviser to National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association dele- 
gation on wiring ordinance conditions. 

Laurence W. Davis, general manager, 
Association of Electragists, technical ad- 
a to Association of Electragists delega- 
ion. 





The Absolute Contactor Company has let 
the contract for the construction of its new 
fireproof factory buildine at Elkhart, Ind. 
Greatly increased plant facilities will en- 
able the company to take care of its rapidly 
expanding business. The Absolute Con- 
tactor Company’s factory at Beloit, Wisc., 
will continue in production pending the com- 
pletion of the new plant. 
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Northwest Inspectors Will 
Meet in Portland 


The second annual convention of the 
Northwest Association of Electrical In- 
spectors will be held at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Jan. 18 and 19, 1927, 
instead of at Longview, Wash., as or- 
iginally planned. Manufacturers will 
be invited to present exhibits at the 
hotel during the two-day convention. 





Clarence L. Collens Receives 


McGraw Award 


The James H. McGraw Manufac- 
turers’ medal and purse for 1926 was 
awarded to Clarence L. Collens, presi- 
dent, Reliance Electric and Engineer- 
ing Company of Cleveland at the fall 
meeting of the Apparatus Division of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association at Briarcliff Lodge, on 
October 25. 

The judges appointed by the associa- 
tion to review the field and make the 
award to that man who has made the 
most outstanding contribution to the 
advancement of the electrical manufac- 
turing industry within the past year 
were: Gerard Swope, president, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, D. Hayes 
Murphy, president, Wiremold Company, 
J. M. Curtin, manager industrial de- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

The citation accompanying the award 
was: 

Clarence L. Collens, president Reliance 
Electric and Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, for years an outstanding advocate of 
harmony both in standards and policies 
within the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try and a tireless worker for a _ closer 
co-ordination between the associated groups, 
by the influence of his enthusiasm, energy 
and sound judgment has carried this ideal 
and purpose steadily forward and become 
a recognized leader for co-operation among 
the electrical manufacturers. 

As president of the Electric Power Club, 
he was instrumental in effecting a solution 
of the long standing controversy over tem- 
perature ratings in electric motors and in 
reconciling this adopted standard with the 





Governor Hammill of Iowa, presenting 
the gold medallion to F. L. Maytag in 
behalf of the national association of 
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viewpoint of the National Electric Light 
Association. More recently, realizing the 
advantages to be gained by an actual union 
of the separate associations of electrical 
manufacturers, as chairman of the Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Council, he initiated a 
movement to effect the organization of a 
single industry association to embrace the 
membership of the Electrical Manufacturers 
Council, the Electric Power Club and the 
Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Sup- 
plies which he carried to successful con- 
summation in the formation of the National 
ne Manufacturers’ Association this 
all, 

In recognition of this constructive con- 
tribution to the advancement of the manu- 
facturing branch of the electrical industry, 
the judges have awarded to Mr. Collens 
the Manufacturers’ Medal and Purse given 
under the James McGraw Award for 1926. 


The presentation was made by Earl 
E. Whitehorne, contributing editor of 
Electrical Merchandising in behalf of 
the sponsor committee of awards. 





F. L. Maytag Presented 
with Medallion 


F. L. Maytag, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa, is now the proud pos- 
sessor of the world’s largest medallion. 

It was presented to him by Gover- 
nor Hammill of Iowa at the second 
annual dealer convention banquet of 
the Maytag Company held at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines. 

The medallion was given to Mr. May- 
tag by the Home Appliance Merchants 
of America, the national association of 
Maytag dealers, as a token of the 
esteem in which it holds him and in 
recognition of Mr. Maytag’s ability as 
a business builder. It measures over 
eight inches in diameter and weighs 
more than ten pounds. It is made from 
24-carat chemically pure gold and 
valued at $50,000. No other medallion, 
it is understood, can compare with this 
one in size or value in this or any 
other country. 

Governor Hammill congratulated Mr. 
Maytag on his ability to create an or- 
ganization of field representatives who 
would so signally honor him. 


ane 


Maytag dealers at their second annual 
dealer convention, held at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Iowa, 


Moines, 
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Selling the Idea 
Continued from page 82 

out one of these tickets we will be 
very glad to mail you these pieces of 
literature. There is absolutely no 
string attached to it whatever. We 
are not giving lots or summer cot- 
tages or golf sticks. We are not 
compiling a mailing list. If you are 
interested in this literature and will 
fill out these tickets, we will be glad 
to mail you this information. 

“We will go still further than 
that. If you are interested in build- 
ing at this particular time we will 
be glad to go over your plans with 
you; we will discuss them with you; 
we will make suggestions which you 
may use or reject as you see fit. If 
you decide you want to make your 
home a Red Seal home, we will send 
our man out to inspect the installa- 
tion after the roughing in is done 
or before the plaster is put on and 
we will send him back down after 
the job is completed and make an- 
other inspection and then if it meets 
with these requirements we _ will 
award this seal and also this certifi- 
cate with the home. 

“There is no obligation or string 
of any kind or nature attached to 
this offer.” 

Some gent pipes up and_ says, 
“How do you eat?” 

“What you mean is where do I get 
the money to do it, and I am going 
to tell you. 

“This is the only one of the ex- 
hibits in the building that has 
nothing whatever to sell. We are 
supported by the local electrical in- 


dustry. The electrical industry has 
learned that 95 per cent of the people 
that buy or build a home today don’t 
get what they ought to and what 
they thought they were going to get 
electrically and they don’t find it out 
until they have bought the home and 
moved in and then it is too late. The 
purpose of this entire exhibit is to 
try and get people to think, to know 
something about the things that they 
should have in a modern home. Don’t 
sign a contract with anybody for 
anything in connection with your new 
building until you know what you 
want electrically and then see to it 
that you get it. 

“Tf you will fill out these slips we 
will be very glad to mail you this 
literature and give you any other 
service that we can. Those of you 
in the back of the room who haven’t 
heard what I said, if you will step 
up, I will be very glad to go through 
this talk again.” 





Tennessee Electragists Meet at 


Knoxville Nov. 12-13 


The fifteenth annual convention of 
the Tennessee Association of Electra- 
gists will be held in Knoxville at the 
Whittle Springs Hotel Friday and 
Saturday, November 12 and 13. 

Among the prominent speakers will 
be: Earl E. Whitehorne of Electrical 
Merchandising, New York, whose sub- 
ject will be “Industry Outlook.” 

A. L. Atkinson of the General Elec- 
tric Company, whose subject will be 
“Wiring Systems.” 

J. A. Fowler, president Association 
of Electragists - International, whose 
subject will be “Industry Contact.” 

The officers of the association for 
1926 are: J. G. Cason, Knoxville, presi- 





Electrical Women’s Round Table Has First Birthday 














One electric candle adorned the 
birthday cake, electrically baked, of 
eourse, to celebrate the first anniver- 
sary of the Electrical Women’s Round 
Table, an organization made up of 
women engaged in work in the elec- 
trical field in New York City and vicin- 
ity. The two men in the picture, 


speaker guests of the evening, are 
J. L. Bernard of the Radio Corporation 
cf America and H. B. Glover, publicity 
director of Station WJZ. Second and 
third from the right are Lillian Cas- 
sels, secretary, and Ada Bessie Swann, 
chairman of the Electrical Women’s 
Round Table. 
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dent; R. L. Clift, Memphis, first vice- 
president; J. T. Shannon, Nashville, 
second vice-president; Wm. A. Jewell, 
Chattanooga, third vice - president; 
J. A. Fowler, Memphis, secretary and 
treasurer. 





Ironing Machine Manufac- 
turers Organize Association 


At a meeting of representatives of 
leading manufacturers of electric iron- 
ing machines held at New York City, 
Oct. 26, it was voted to form a national 
association of electric ironer manufac- 
turers. H. G. Grosse, president of the 
American Ironing Machine Company 
was elected president, and C. G. 
Frantz, president of the Apex Electri- 
cal Manufacturing Company was 
elected secretary. An executive com- 
mittee, comprising Harry Bohn, Coffield 
Washer Company, Dayton, Ohio; Myer 
Hurley, Electric Household Utilities 
Company, Chicago; W. R. Moyes, Rain- 
bow Appliance Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., and T. J. Arbron, Perfection 
Appliance Company, Detroit, Mich., 
was appointed to formulate future as- 
sociation activities. 

Present market opportunities for the 
ironing machine were discussed, and 
there were talks by O. H. Caldwell, 
editor and L. E. Moffatt, managing 
editor, of Electrical Merchandising; 
C. E. Greenwood, chairman merchan- 
dising committee, N.E.L.A., F. M. 
Feiker, vice-president Society for Elec- 
trical Development; and Earl E. White- 
horne, commercial editor, Electrical 
World. 





Where to Buy the Lamps and 


Gifts Shown on Pages 
114-115 


Carbone, Inc., 848 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass.—Italian pottery ash tray 
and vase, table runner, Florentine 
leather bookends and calendar. Also 
little bronze figure, Deruta linen run- 
ner and Venetion glass lamp base. 

Ludlow & Miner, Inc., 240 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York City.— 
Deruta majolica lamp and linen shade, 
also beige and rose georgette shade on 
page 115. j 

Vaslamp Manufacturing Corporation 
381 West Twenty-sixth Street, New 
York City.—Green glass lamp base and 
“Inner Glow” adapter. Also adapter in 
Venetion glass lamp on page 115. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.—Venetion glass water bottle 
on page 114. 

MacDonald & Lalor, 19 East Forty- 
eighth Street, New York City.—Small 
wooden hand-made box; also two 
lamps and shades shown at bottom of 
page 115. 

The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 
—Radio lamp. 

Bush Terminal Sales Building, Art 
& Gift Division, 180 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City.—Italian pot- 
tery bell, wrought iron match holder, 
two ash trays and pottery compote at 
bottom of page 114. Also Danish pot- 
tery ash tray on page 115. 

Warren Telechron Company, Ash- 
land, Mass.—Electric clock. 





